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Conditions of Service of Teachers in 
Further Education in Scotland 



To 



The Rt. Hon. William Ross, 



m.b.e, M.P., 

Secretary of State for Scotland 



The Joint Secretaries, 
Scottish Joint Council for 
Teachers’ Salaries 



Sirs. 



CHAPTER 1 

Introduction 



1. We were set up on 28th March, 1963, jointly by The Rt. Hon. Michael 
Noble, M.P., Secretary of State for Scotland, and by the National Joint 
Council to deal with the Salaries of Teachers in Scotland, with the following 
remit : 

“To review the conditions of service of teachers engaged whole-time in 
further education in the light of developments since 1955, to consider what 
changes may be necessary, and to report.” 

It was impracticable to hold the first meeting of the Committee until 13th 
June, 1963, and, on account of the holiday period, the second meeting was 
not held until 12th September, 1963. We now have the honour to submit this 
Report after 33 meetings of the full Committee and 11 meetings of sub- 
committees. 

2. We wish to acknowledge gratefully the help we have obtained from: 

(i) those who submitted written evidence to us on their own 
initiative (see Appendix I); 

(ii) those who submitted general or specific written evidence in 
response to our requests or questionnaires (see Appendix II); 

(iii) those who appeared before us by invitation to give oral 
evidence (see Appendix III); 

(iv) the Education Authorities who provided us with the statistical 
and other information which we sought by letter and questionnaire; 



(v) the Scottish Education Department who also provided us with 
many facts and figures. 

We wish also to record our thanks to the Birmingham and West Riding 
Local Education Authorities for arranging visits and discussions in their 
areas so that we might learn something of the English system at first hand. 

3. At many meetings Mr T. M. Banks, M.A., Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, or Mr W. W. Bond, M.A., B.Comm., Assistant Organiser of Further 
Education, or Mr J. H. Dalrymple, B.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., deputised for Dr H. 
Stewart Mackintosh, Director of Education, Glasgow; and, until he was 



and 
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appointed Depute Director of Education of Ross and Cromarty, Mr R. Mac- 
donald, M.A., Ed.B., Assistant Director of Education, deputised on several 
occasions for Dr J. A. MacLean, Director of Education, Inverness-shire. 

4. We were greatly saddened by the sudden death in February, 1965, of 
Mr James D. Collins, Director of Education of Dundee, whose wide experi- 
ence in the field of further education enabled him to make a most valuable 
contribution to our work. 



CHAPTER 2 

General Considerations 

The Remit 

5. Right at the start of our deliberations we noted that, while our remit 
requested us to examine “conditions of service,” these conditions fall into 
two groups: first, the conditions which apply to all full-time teachers whether 
they are employed in further education establishments or in schools and, 
secondly, these which apply, or may be regarded as applying, only or 
particularly to teachers engaged in further education. We consider that since 
the first group of conditions covering such items as superannuation, sick- 
leave, sick-pay, conditions of terminating employment, and general discipline, 
does not apply solely to teachers in further education, it did not raise 
problems specific to that field and accordingly our Report concerns itself 
entirely with matters relevant to the second group of conditions. 

6. We are also well aware that teachers’ salaries in Scotland are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of State who must have regard to any recommenda- 
tions made to him by the Scottish Joint Council for Teachers’ Salaries. 
Although, therefore, we have concerned ourselves with a number of the 
questions which have a direct or indirect bearing on salary levels and salary 
structures, we make no precise recommendations on salary levels, which is 
the function of the Scottish Joint Council. 

Historical Background 

7. We reminded ourselves of the history of further education which is the 
part of the educational system which deals with persons who have left school. 

(a) Before the War, further education (in so far as it fell within the 
State system) consisted largely of (i) part-time classes, mainly in the 
evening, for which teachers were appointed from the schools or from 
industry and paid normally by the hour on part-time rates; and (ii) the 
central institutions which provided education at fairly high levels and 
whose teachers were not paid in accordance with the teachers’ salaries 
scales. There were very few education authority day centres of further 
education. 

(b) Immediately after the War, further education on a day-time basis 
was encouraged and developed. New provisions for it had been included 
in the Education (Scotland) Act, 1945, and a Further Education Code 
came into operation at the beginning of 1953. To begin with, it was natural 
that further education was considered as being closely related to school 
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education: teachers were, for example, paid on exactly the same principles 
as school teachers, but received an addition in compensation for the 
additional hours normally worked. 

(c) By about 1950, it was beginning to be generally recognised that full- 
time work in further education had some major differences from work in 
the schools and that a considerable proportion of the staff had necessarily 
to be drawn from industry and commerce since the background of know- 
ledge and experience that was often required was different from that 
required from the school-teacher. A committee was therefore set up, under 
the Chairmanship of T. Grainger Stewart, Esq., C.B., M.C., T.D., to cover 
much the same field as our own. Their Report (Cmd. 9365) was published 
in January, 1955, and suggested a staffing and salary structure for further 
education quite distinct from that operated in schools. The Committee 
suggested that, whereas in schools the teacher was almost invariably paid 
according to his qualifications, the teacher’s salary in further education 
should depend, according to the circumstances, either on his qualifications 
or on the nature and level of the teaching work undertaken; and suggested 
also that, whereas the school teacher in a post of special responsibility 
should be paid his basic salary plus an addition in respect of the size and 
nature of his responsibility, the teacher in a post of special responsibility 
in further education should, in a number of important cases, be paid a 
specific salary for the post. The recommendations put forward by the 
Grainger Stewart Committee were accepted by the National Joint Council 
and the Secretary of State and have ever since provided the basis of 
conditions of teaching service in further education. On the whole, the 
system which was built upon the Report has worked reasonably well. 

(d) Nevertheless, ten years have now elapsed since the Report was 
written, during which further education has expanded rapidly; additional 
large developments are under way. The total number of full-time teachers 
in further education colleges, which was only 600 in 1955, is now over 
1,900. Thus, after the passage of ten years, we have had to ask ourselves 
whether the developments do not call for changes and whether weaknesses 
have not revealed themselves which ought to be corrected. In our review of 
the situation we have also had to take into account the effects or likely 
effects of the Report “From School to Further Education” (H.M.S.O. 1963), 
which advocated better linkages between schools and further education, of 
the probable raising of the school leaving age to 16 in 1970, and of the 
Industrial Training Act. 



Comparison of Further Education Establishments and Schools 

8. We are well aware that comparison is frequently made between further 
education establishments and secondary schools and accordingly we set out 
some of the comparative features which necessarily influence conditions of 
service; and we draw certain conclusions relevant to our remit. 

9. The following points of comparison emerge: 

(a) Secondary schools normally provide junior or senior secondary 
courses or both. Both types of course tend to follow a fairly well established 
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pattern from school to school. In further education colleges, the patterns 
are very much more variable: different further education colleges differ 
radically from one another. 

(b) Secondary schools are universally organised in subject departments 
(e.g. English, mathematics, homecraft) whereas further education colleges 
are frequently organised in wide vocational departments (e.g. engineering, 
building, commerce) which cut across subjects like mathematics and science. 

(c) The relative size of the various departments does not differ radically 
from school to school, e.g., the English department is always bigger than 
the Classics department; on the other hand, the relative size of the 
vocational departments in further education colleges shows little constancy 
from college to college, and variations may be extreme. 

(d) A secondary school may provide courses from the lowest junior 
secondary level to sixth-year work. The courses in a further education 
college cover an even wider range, as some of the work is at university 
level. The amount of really high level work is tending to increase. 

(e) Schools tend to serve the purposes of general education. Further 
education colleges are largely concerned with vocational education and so 
require to maintain close contacts with industry where processes and 
requirements are constantly changing. 

(f) The day sessions of a further education college tend to be longer 
than in a school; there are also evening sessions. The academic year also 
tends to be longer than in a school. 

(g) The pupils of a school are there for five days a week. The students 
of a further education college normally attend for only one day (or two or 
three evenings) a week. The total number of different students per teacher 
is therefore much larger than in school, so that the organisation of a 
college’s educational, social and corporate activities tends to be much more 
complex than in schools of comparable size. 

(h) The pupils of a school have had an uninterrupted career as pupils; 
they have always been subject to the discipline of school. On the other 
hand, most students in further education colleges have already begun to 
earn their living and full respect must therefore be paid to their indepen- 
dent status; a large number are over 18 years of age and some are over 21. 

(i) The pupils of a school tend to prepare for only one series of external 
examinations — the complex series of the Scottish Certificate of Education; 
the students of further education prepare for a very wide variety of 
examinations conducted by different examining bodies each with its own 
(sometimes complex) requirements. 

(j) The varied character of further education and its strong links with 
vocational training require very varied characteristics in the staff, who 
must cover many specialisms not met with in school at all. For many 
teachers in further education at all levels, from bricklaying and seafaring 
to electronic engineering, successful industrial or commercial experience 
is more than a mere asset, it is an essential part of the teacher’s back- 
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ground; this experience requires to be periodically refreshed if the teacher 
is to keep in touch with the changing needs of industry. 

10. We made the kind of analysis which has just been outlined at an early 
stage in our deliberations and were led to the following broad conclusions 
from which we have seen no reason to depart; 

(a) Despite the important differences between schools and further 
education, there are also great similarities so that there is no need to look 
upon the teachers concerned as two professions operating under completely 
different rules; on the contrary, the conditions of service (including 
salaries) in the two related services should be as similar as possible— with 
the following important differences, however, which arise from the 
educational considerations involved. 

(b) The basic salary scales for teachers in further education should take 
into account the length of the working week and of the academic year 
as well as the liability of the teachers to be called upon to do some evening 
work as part of their contract of full-time service. 

(c) Whereas the different basic scales for teachers in schools depend 
almost exclusively upon the teacher’s academic and professional qualifica- 
tions, it is essential in the field of further education, in order to attract 
suitable recruits from industry, to determine basic scales in a flexible 
manner which takes into account not only academic and teaching qualifica- 
tions but also industrial qualifications and experience. This endorses the 
general view of the Grainger Stewart Committee, although it remains to 
be examined whether the basic salary structure recommended by that 
Committee should be continued in its present form. 

(d) In view of the complexity of organising, administering and conduct- 
ing a further education college, the hierarchy of posts of special respon- 
sibility in a college should not necessarily resemble the hierarchy of posts 
in a secondary school. In particular the terms department and head of, 
department tend to have quite different meanings in the two types of 
institution. But, although the names, duties and responsibilities of the 
posts may require to differ in schools and further education establishments, 
the range of promotion prospects for the staff should be roughly similar. 

(e) Since two further education colleges of the same size may differ 
radically in character, the one having several small departments and the 
other only a very few large departments (a difference not characteristic 
of schools), it seems reasonable to base responsibility elements of salary 
on the size, nature, and scope of the teacher’s own special responsibility 
and not on the size of the college. 

(f) In view of the complexity of administering a further education 
college, of making the necessary contacts with industry and with a wide 
range of examining bodies and of maintaining apparatus and tools in the 
laboratories and workshops, it is essential to provide administrative, 
clerical and technical non-teaching help on quite a different scale from 
that appropriate to schools. 

The points which have been touched on in this paragraph are elaborated 
later in the Report. 
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Comparison of Further Education Colleges and Central Institutions 

11. Because of comparisons that are sometimes made, we felt it necessary 
also to compare further education colleges with central institutions (and 
other higher educational centres) and we consider that the following are 
(from our point of view) the most relevant points emerging from the 
comparison: 

(a) Both types of institution may be, and generally are, complex in 
character, with courses of varied kinds. 

(b) Both types of institution are likely to have highly specialised 
laboratories and workshops. 

(c) The main function of a central (or other comparable) institution 
is to teach at a high level and some of the work is at the very highest 
level in its own field. On the other hand, while some of the work of a 
further education college may approach or be of ordinary degree standard, 
much of it is at lower levels. Already, as central institutions work 
increasingly at university levels, they are shedding some of their tasks to 
further education colleges, and it may be that the degree of overlap between 
the two types of institution will increase; but it will remain the function 
of the further education service to provide comprehensively for a wide 
range of abilities and skills and therefore further education colleges will 
always require to recruit some of their teachers for the lower reaches of 
theoretical and practical skills. 

(d) Differences in the general levels of work in the two types of institu- 
tion are reflected in the teaching methods employed: while lecture and 
discussion methods tend to be characteristic of the higher institutions, 
further education colleges make much use of the teaching methods nor- 
mally employed in schools. 

12. With these considerations in mind we have reached these conclusions: 

(a) Staffing in the two types of institution show important differences: 
whereas most members of staff in the higher institutions should be chosen 
to be able to teach to the very highest levels and to be able to participate 
in and to supervise research, further education colleges must in general 
recruit same of their staff from persons whose expertness lies in basic 
skills rather than in advanced knowledge. This difference must be reflected 
in some of the conditions of service and in the structure of basic salaries 
in the two types of institution. 

(b) It is in the complexity of organisation and in the laboratories and 
workshops that true parallels may be found between central institutions 
and further education colleges. We consider that arrangements for office 
work and for technical non-teaching help in further education colleges may 
find a truer model in central institutions than in schools. 



Nomenclature 

13. From some of the above arguments and particularly because students 
of further education establishments are no longer school pupils, we have felt 
it necessary to give some consideration to nomenclature within the establish- 
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ments. Questions of status are clearly involved — the status of the student and 
the status of the teacher in the eyes of the student. 

(a) We are of opinion that the young people taught in further education 
establishments should be known as students, and that the places where 
they are taught should be known as colleges or institutes. There seems to 
be no strong reason why there should be absolute uniformity of name any 
more than with secondary schools, where each of the titles high school, 
academy, grammar school and college has an honourable history. 

(b) The appropriate title for the teachers raises greater difficulty. The 
term lecturer, which is universal in central institutions and in the English 
establishments for further education, has certain advantages (from the 
point of view of status); on the other hand, Scottish usage has tended 'to 
reserve the title for teachers of high level work, which exists only to a 
limited degree in the further education colleges, and, further, it hardly 
seems appropriate to designate as a lecturer a teacher who never lectures 
and is mainly or wholly concerned with practical craftwork. The term 
teacher is ancient and honourable, and so we favour this term, especially 
for official use. Within a college, however, it might be advantageous if 
the present practice of some colleges were to spread whereby senior 
members of staff and teachers who undertake work at a high level are 
referred to as lecturers. We recommend that the term assistant teacher 
should be abolished; the basic grade should be that of teacher. As will 
be seen later, some craft instruction is always likely to be undertaken by 
skilled artisans who will not have the educational background ever to 
qualify as teachers under existing or likely Teachers’ Training Regulations. 
As will be seen later, we propose to regard these persons as Group IV 
teachers. Consideration of the number and type of teachers required in 
further education and of the nature of the training they need falls to the 
Standing Committee on the Supply and Training of Teachers for Further 
Education (Chairman; Mr Robert Robertson). 

(c) Other questions of nomenclature arise in regard to the major blocks 
of work within the colleges and to the designation of the teachers in 
charge of them. These are subjects, however, with which we shall deal 
later in connection with posts of special responsibility. 



Fundamental Requisites 

14. In relation to conditions of service (including salaries) we consider 
that four fundamental requisites should be borne in mind, viz: 

(a) Conditions must be good enough in further education to enable the 
rapidly developing service to attract suitable staff from industry and 
commerce, whether they are skilled and experienced craftsmen or highly 
trained specialists. 

(b) Although the circumstances of further education are such that 
conditions of service for teachers there may require to be different from 
those in schools, effort should be made to prevent conditions in the two 
services — in schools and in further education — from becoming so dis- 
similar as to discourage the free, voluntary movement of teachers from 
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one service to the other; if the work of the schools and of further 
education colleges is to be properly and adequately co-related and linked, 
some movement of staff in both directions is desirable. 

(c) Similarly some movement of father education staffs between Scotland 
and England is healthy and for this reason conditions of service and 
promotion prospects on the two sides of the Border should be broadly 
similar. It would be advantageous, too, if the designation of posts were 
similar or at least so clear that a possible applicant on either side of the 
Border would appreciate precisely what a stalling advertisement really 
implied. 

(d) Our contacts with our witnesses both in Scotland and England 
and our own discussions have led us strongly to the view that conditions 
in further education differ so much from college to college that rigid 
rules regulating their organisation and conduct would be wholly undesir- 
able. Such rules as are made should be flexible enough to suit the circum- 
stances of individual colleges. The key person in the exercise of flexibility 
is the Principal and accordingly he should be closely consulted concerning 
the application of teachers’ conditions of service in his own college. 



CHAPTER 3 

General Conditions of Service 

Length of Academic Year 

15. (a) In the interests of clarity it is necessary to distinguish three different 
meanings of the term length of academic year. These are: (i) the number of 
weeks in the year during which instruction is given in the college; (ii) the 
number of weeks in the year during which at least the office of the college 
is open; and (iii) the number of weeks in the year during which individual 
teachers are required to work. It is with this third meaning that we as a 
Committee are concerned. 

(b) Students prepare for examinations which are held at different dates; 
some students follow long courses held over a number of academic sessions, 
while others follow short courses which may, in exceptional cases (as with 
some seafaring courses), be short and at odd times. For these reasons, 
although many groups of students may have a shorter year, the college may 
require to provide instruction for well over 40 weeks in the session. Further, 
in order to answer enquiries and to interview potential students, the office of 
a further education college (like the offices of colleges of higher education) 
may require to be open almost the whole year round. Despite the facts just 
noted, it does not follow that the working year for any individual teacher 
need be unduly long. 

16. From an examination of the practice in Scotland, we find that a 
tendency has grown up to regard the year — • theoretically at least — as one 
of 45 weeks. This has arisen because some pre-apprenticeship courses, from 
their close linkage with industry, were originally planned on the basis of 45 
weeks. But our investigations, including our examination of witnesses, show 
that it is doubtful whether any of the courses provided at present requires to 
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exceed 42 weeks in the year, and some might well be shorter. We have noted 
that the academic year in England tends almost universally to be restricted 
to 38 weeks; this, however, is not decisive, since some of the examinations 
for which Scottish students prepare are not identical with examinations in 
England. Taking all the facts into account, we see no reason why all courses 
should run to 43 weeks or more, even although it is found that some may 
require to be of such length, especially in future when new courses under the 
Industrial Training Act may require to conform reasonably with industrial 
practice and have a session well in excess of 42 weeks. 

17. (a) Having reviewed all the arguments, we recommend that the 
standard year for teachers in further education should be 42 weeks; and, 
for the removal of doubt in cases where broken weeks may be involved, 
we intend 42 weeks to mean 420 teacher-sessions, a teacher-session being 
an evening of from 2-3i hours’ duration, or a forenoon or an afternoon. 
An evening of more than 3£ hours should count as two teacher-sessions. 
We consider it impracticable to attempt to define an academic year or 
standard year in terms of hours. 

(b) We have been so impressed with the diverse conditions that inevit- 
ably prevail in further education that we see a need for flexibility at many 
points, and, in the present context, we do not intend the standard year to 
imply an inflexibly uniform year. We appreciate that circumstances may 
compel an authority or Principal to ask a teacher to be on duty for more 
than 42 weeks, although we think it more likely that the requirement may 
be less. 

(e) One of the advantages of fixing a standard year is that it provides a 
means of calculating the salary of a temporary full-time teacher, who 
might well be paid at the rate of 1 /420th of the appropriate annual salary 
for each teacher-session worked. In this way a principle accepted in the 
school field might be applied in further education. 

(d) While, in the interests of flexibility, we admit that a teacher may be 
asked, exceptionally, to work for more than 42 weeks, we are strongly of 
the view that every teacher deserves adequate holidays. We recommend 
that these holidays (including public holidays) should extend to at least 45 
full days, exclusive of Saturdays and Sundays, of which 30 (and in 
exceptional circumstances not less than 25) should be continuous. No. day 
within a week in which the teacher works for 10 teacher-sessions within 
his full-time contract should be reckoned as a holiday. 

(e) If circumstances are such as to compel a teacher to have less than 
45 full days’ holiday in the year (exclusive of Saturdays and Sundays), 
then, for every teacher- session by which his holiday falls short of 45 full 
days, we recommend that he should receive an additional emolument of 
1 /420th of his annual salary. From this general rule we except Principals, 
Depute Principals and Heads of Departments who may sometimes require 
to forego part of their holiday period in order to plan and to attend to 
matters within the field of their special responsibility. 

(f) While we have suggested a standard year of 42 weeks (which for the 
individual teacher may mean in practice a little more, or more usually, a 
little less than this), we do not consider that the teacher need be required 
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to undertake teaching duties in all of the weeks. We think that it will 
usually be sufficient if the teacher undertakes classwork for 38 or 39 weeks 
and is employed for the remaining weeks in paying industrial visits to 
keep abreast of industrial practice, in negotiating with employers on the 
details of student-release, on the compilation of records, in giving attention 
to the maintenance of stock (in so far as that is not done by technical non- 
teaching staff) and on other extra-curricular but essential activities. It is 
often helpful, and indeed common practice, for some of the teacher’s non- 
teaching activities to be undertaken in the week after the students’ session 
ends or in the week before the students’ session starts. 

(g) As we have pointed out, a college may be open for more than, and 
indeed some of their courses may fall partly outside, a 42-week year. 
Where this happens, there will require to be some staggering of holidays 
among the staff, in order that individual teachers do not generally require 
to work more than 42 weeks, or perhaps to teach more than 39. Staggering 
of holidays need not involve hardship if care is taken that no teacher is 
required to take his main holiday (unless he so wishes it) during an off- 
season period. 

Combined Appointments 

18. Having dealt with the length of the working year, we should logically, 
next deal with the length of the working week. But before doing so we con- 
sider it necessary to set down our views on “combined appointments,” that 
is to say, appointments which make the teacher liable, as part of his contract 
ot service, to do a portion of his full-time work in the evenings. We have 
found that questions under this head are difficult and controversial and we 
next set out our views. 

19. In the interests of clarity we define an evening teacher-session as one 
of at least two hours duration beginning at or after 4 p.m. Thus teacher- 
sessions within the hours of 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. which are often referred to as 
“twilight” teacher-sessions, are classed as evening teacher-sessions. Further- 
more, we consider that where a teacher is called upon to work more than 3^ 
hours in teacher-sessions which begin at or after 4 p.m. he should be credited 
with working two evening teacher-sessions. This arrangement should be rare. 

20. We set out the main basic facts concerning evening sessions of work, 
viz: 

(a) Many students attend evening further education classes, not with 
the object of pursuing broad systematic courses, but because they have an 
interest in the individual subjects concerned, which may range from 
musical appreciation to make-do-and-mend. We are not greatly concerned 
with the staffing of such classes as the teachers concerned are mainly 
employed on a part-time basis. 

(b) Most day students pursue systematic oourses which do not require 
any evening attendances, although a considerable number (mainly in 
building courses) require to attend on one or even two evenings a week, 
usually in twilight sessions. It is difficult to say whether or not the number 
will increase. The evening classes concerned, however, should obviously 
be integrated, as far as possible, with the day instruction. 
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(c) A large number of students pursue systematic courses entirely in 
the evenings and many of the courses concerned are the same as, or 
similar to, courses run by day; and in many cases they lead to the same 
examinations. 

(d) The teachers who occupy posts of special responsibility in a day 
and evening college (the Principal; Heads of Departments; Senior 
Assistants) bear th'eir responsibilities both by day and in the evenings, 
although they do not require to be present at all teacher-sessions of the 
college week. By varying their programme from week to week — so far as 
their own time-table of teaching permits — they contrive to exercise a 
controlling influence during all teacher-sessions on what goes on within 
their field of responsibility. 

(e) Actual teaching work in the evenings is overtaken — 

(i) to a small extent by teachers in posts of special responsibility, 
who may be time-tabled to do part of their teaching in the evenings; 

(ii) by full-time further education teachers who are obliged by 
their contracts of service to undertake some of their full-time work in 
the evenings; 

(iii) by further education teachers who, in addition to their full-time 
teaching load, undertake additional part-time evening service at 
part-time rates; 

(iv) by full-time day school teachers who undertake additional 
part-time evening service at part-time rates; and 

(v) by persons employed full-time in industry and commerce who 
are prepared to do part-time evening teaching at part-time rates. 

21. It is generally agreed that there should be as much integration as 
possible of evening and day teaching. This is partially achieved through the 
influence of the teachers in posts of special responsibility who are in charge 
of their various sections of work by both day and evening. But it is also 
important that a very considerable proportion of the unpromoted evening 
staff should be fully familiar with the resources of the college in which they 
teach, with the content, aims and methods of the corresponding day courses, 
and with the social and recreational life of the college. It is therefore desir- 
able that a considerable number of full-time further education teachers of 
the basic grades should teach in the evenings. This objective may be, and 
is, in fact, achieved in one or other of two ways: 

(a) Further education teachers may undertake all of their full-time 
assignment by day, but may nevertheless give voluntary part-time service 
in the evenings at part-time rates; or 

(b) Further education teachers may not be asked to serve by day more 
than 8 (or 9) of thedr full weekly load of 10 sessions, and so may be 
required to complete their full-time service by working for 2 sessions 
(or 1) in the evenings. In some areas, the authority does not permit such 
teachers to give additional service at part-time rates; but this is not 
universally so. 

22. The subject of combined appointments is the most controversial with 
which we have had to deal: opinion is sharply divided and very strongly 
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held on both sides. Our teaoheT witnesses, representing the three main 
teacher associations of Scotland, regarded a system of combined appointments 
as educationally unnecessary and prejudicial to the interests of the teachers. 
The Scottish Branch of the Association of Principals of Technical Institu- 
tions and the Association of Directors of Education were both in favour, on 
educational grounds, of the policy of combined appointments. Our English 
witnesses — both teachers and administrators; both those brought to Edinburgh 
and those interviewed in our visits to England — presented a united front. 
While they looked forward to the day when all, or almost all, comprehensive 
and co-ordinated vocational or cultural courses would be held by day and 
not in the evening when students are tired, they were unanimous in regarding 
the system of combined appointments as inevitable, essential and completely 
justifiable under present conditions. 

23. The arguments which have been put before us in favour of combined 
appointments are: 

(a) The further education college which runs courses in the morning, 
afternoon and evening is one institution; it is not two separate institutions, 
a day centre and an evening centre. As soon as it is thought of as two 
centres, its ethos is to some extent destroyed; its evening students do not 
have a full sense of belonging to the institution, and its social and 
recreational life suffers. Evening students seem to derive greater satis- 
faction from attending a day-and-evening establishment than in attending 
what is an evening centre only. 

(b) It is important that Principals (in consultation with their Heads of 
Departments) should be able to plan the use of their full-time staff to 
the best advantage, making use of them, within reasonable limits, by 
day or evening as the needs of the students require. 

(c) A system of combined appointments, although requiring more 
full-time teachers, has not, hitherto, led to staffing difficulties because, 
despite the general shortage of teachers, it has not so fa,T been unduly 
difficult to staff further education colleges. 

(d) Full-time teachers know all the resources of equipment, etc., avail- 
able in a college, and are more likely than temporary staff to use this 
to full advantage and to ensure its efficient maintenance. 

(e) Evening students following regular courses should, as far as 
practicable, be given instruction by teachers experienced in further 
education work, and this can be most readily achieved if full-time teachers 
■are required, as occasion demands, to give evening service. 

(f) It is undesirable that colleges should be staffed in such a way that 
many full-time teachers are regularly called on to serve, whether with or 
without additional payment, beyond the normal period of whole-time 
employment. 

(g) One large authority have planned the staffing and organisation of 
a recently opened large new college entirely on the basis of the system 
of combined appointments. 

(h) All further education teachers should be treated alike: if, therefore, 
day-and-evening service is required from -one teacher as a matter of 
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necessity, it should be required as a contractual duty from all even although 
some may not be called upon to serve in the evenings. 

24. The arguments which have been put before us against combined 
appointments are: 

(a) If some or all full-time teachers of further education are required 
to teach only 8 or 9 day sessions per week in place of the full 10, more 
day full-time teachers are required and less part-time help is needed in 
the evenings. The resultant increase in full-time staff and the decrease in 
part-time help would mean that, overall, there would be a greater demand 
for staff, a demand which should not be created at a time when shortage 
of teachers is Scotland’s greatest educational problem. 

Ob) In practice few students look upon colleges as day-and-evening 
institutions; all but a few are bound to regard them as day institutions or 
as evening institutions. 

(c) It Should be frankly accepted that the evening staff (apart from 
teachers in posts of special responsibility) should all be paid on a part- 
time basis. It is claimed that the number of full-time further education 
teachers serving in the evenings would be as great under a voluntary 
system as it is now or as it would be if evening work were contractually 
enforced. 

(d) Resort should never be had to a compulsory system— which always 
tends to generate resentments— if a voluntary system can, be made to yield 
virtually the same results. 

(e) At least one large authority in Scotland which formerly operated 
combined appointments has changed over to a voluntary system, and it 
is contended that the change was accomplished without difficulty and 
without educational loss. 

(f) A system of combined appointments may be unfair to further 
education teachers for these reasons: 

(i) It enforces evening work upon them although this is not enforced 
upon other teachers. 

(ii) It denies them the opportunity to earn part-time salaries in the 
evenings on which they are compulsorily engaged— a disability which 
does not apply to school teachers. 

(iii) In some areas, they are denied the possibility of accepting 
posts of special responsibility in purely evening centres (for which 
their experience specially fits them), as these posts may entail res- 
ponsibilities on evenings when they are tied to their own college. 

(iv) Freedom from duty in the mornings or afternoons is regarded 
by many teaohers, though not by all, as poor compensation for work 
in the evenings, since most persons like to be free at times 
when they can participate with others in social and recreational life. 

(g) The system of combined appointments may be, and sometimes is, 
abused by being employed quite artificially; for example, a teacher may 
not be used to best advantage either by day or in the evening, solely 
because his time-table is arbitrarily or artificially fixed to ensure, perhaps 
quite unnecessarily, that he works two evenings a week. 
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25. We next set down the position as it exists at present in Scotland. 

(a) Six authorities employing about 800 full-time teachers of further 
education, have contracts of service which make no stipulation regarding 
evening work; in .short, they do not operate combined appointments. 

(b) The other authorities with day centres do have contracts which 
render the teacher liable to do evening work. But they operate the system 
differently. Of this group — 

(i) Six authorities, employing about 300 full-time teachers of 
further education, do not in fact invoke the contract save in exceptional 
circumstances; virtually all their full-time teachers who work in the 
evenings do so on a part-time paid basis; 

(ii) Two authorities, employing about 280 full-time teachers of 
further education, leave the matter entirely to the Principals who may 
use their full-time teachers in the evenings either within the contract 
of combined appointments or as part-time teachers on part-time 
rates; and 

(iii) Seven authorities, employing about 540 full-time teachers of 
further education, require fuilly 250 of them to do one or two of their 
weekly sessions in the evenings. 

26. Amid all the differences of opinion, there are two points on which 
there is quite general agreement, viz: 

(a) Teachers in posts of special responsibility (by which we mean 
Principals, Depute Principals, Heads of Departments and Senior Teachers) 
should continue (as at present) to exercise their responsibility in their 
spheres of work during all day and evening sessions. (See paragraph 
20(d) above). 

(b) If a teacher, perhaps of an uncommon subject, cannot be given 
enough work by day to ensure his full-time appointment, he should be 
given a combined appointment if thereby his day and evening work 
together may ensure a 10-session week. In such a case, the number of 
evening sessions within the 10 need not be restricted to 2. 

27. We have most carefully examined the controversial question of 
combined appointments and are most impressed by the vigour with which 
the opposed views are held, and by the strength of the arguments on both 
sides. We have noted also that two of the largest authorities have recently 
changed their systems — one towards and the other entirely away from the 
system of combined appointments. In seeking criteria of judgement, we 
are agreed that the educational welfare of the students and the wellbeing of 
the colleges as educational institutions are the paramount considerations, 
but, while in these fields the system of combined appointments has advan- 
tages, there is the corresponding disadvantage that more full-time staff would 
be required at a time when teachers are scarce. After prolonged discussion 
of all the issues involved for and against combined appointments, we have 
found ourselves quite unable to agree and accordingly we make no recom- 
mendation. We do, however, record the view that, if day-release were to 
increase (as is hoped) so that a larger proportion of further education work 
were to be undertaken by day, or if the general staffing position in Scotland 
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were to improve, a new set of circumstances would arise which might turn 
the arguments decisively one way or the other. 

28. While we make no recommendation on the main issue, we unanimously 
recommend that where a system of combined appointments is operated — 

(a) the total number of teacher-sessions per week served by a teacher 
within his full-time contract should be restricted to 10, of which the 
number of evening sessions should not exceed 2; 

(b) the use of staff should be delegated to the Principal, in consultation 
with his Heads of Departments, who (we would hope and expect) would 
draw up each teacher’s time-table with all possible regard to the human 
considerations involved; 

(c) any attempt to distort sound educational time-tabling solely to 
ensure that a teacher is required to teach on one or two evenings a week 
should be strenuously avoided; 

(d) while a teacher’s evening load under his combined appointment may 
change from one evening of the week to another or front evening to day 
(or vice-versa) as some courses cease and others begin, it is quite unfair 
to operate erratic time-tables where the teacher hardly knows from one 
month to the next what his programme will be; and 

(e) the full-time further education teacher should be perfectly free to 
volunteer for and to undertake up to two teacher-sessions (day or evening) 
a week of part-time paid service, whether or not he is employed in the 
evenings as part of his full-time contract. 



Length of Week 

29 . As is implicit in the preceding paragraphs, we recommend that 10 
teacher-sessions a week should be regarded as the standard service for a 
full-time post; and since teachers have, in general, good reasons for not 
liking evening work, we recommend that the 10-session week of full-time 
service should never include more — it may include less — than two evening 
teacher-sessions. This means that, save in exceptional circumstances (see 
paragraph 37 below), any teacher who must be on duty for two evenings 
a week should have any evening work in excess of this paid as additional 
part-time service. 

30. In making the above recommendation we are aware that a morning or 
afternoon teacher-session in a further education college normally lasts for 
a minimum of three hours whereas an evening teacher-session may be 
shorter. Nevertheless, for simplicity (and also, perhaps, in justice), we 
recommend that all full teacher-sessions, whether in the morning, afternoon 
or evening should be regarded as equal. Where a teacher is called upon to 
work in the evening as part of his full-time service, the shorter teacher- 
session may be looked upon as some compensation for the inconvenience of 
evening work. Since we recommend all teaoher-sessions to count equally 
even though of unequal length, it is not practicable to define the length 
of working week in terms of hours. 

31. The position of a teacher in a post of special responsibility requires 
further explanation. Such a teacher may well have responsibilities extending 
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over more than 10 teacher-sessions and, in the extreme case, the Principal 
of a large college, who is ultimately responsible for all the work of the 
college, may require to exercise supervision over 16 teacher-sessions a week 

3 a day for five days and Saturday morning. While this is the position- 

in fact his salary may depend upon the work carried out on all of these 
occasions — it should not normally be necessary for him to be physically 
present in the college at all of these times. We consider that the teacher 
in a post of special responsibility should be present in the college for ten 
teacher-sessions a week, not more than two of which are in the evenings, 
that he should meet his fixed engagements at fixed times; but that he should 
then be free to deploy the rest of his teacher-sessions to the best advantage, 
having regard to work for which he bears responsibility. At a number of 
points in this Report, we stress the importance of flexibility; at no point 
is it more essential than here. The teacher in a post of special responsibility 
has been carefully selected; he should accordingly be trusted to plan, within 
limits, variations on his working week in order to serve the best interests of 
his authority and of the students who are under his care. It may well be that 
in times of difficulty— for example, at the start of a session— he will be present 
in college for more than 10 teacher-sessions a week. Except in very special 
circumstances for which a special arrangement may be made (e.g. during the 
prolonged absence of a senior colleague) the teacher in a post of special 
responsibility should not expeat additional payment for working seme extra 
teacher-sessions in order to discharge the full responsibilities of his post. 

Class Contact Hours 

32. We have defined the standard week as a week of 10 teacher-sessions, 
but it is not our intention that the teacher should teach for every hour of 
these sessions. We next examine the duties which naturally fall to a teacher 
but which cannot be classed as teaching. 

(a) All teachers require to prepare their work and to devise examples 
which will illustrate it. At advanced levels, the content itself may require 
most consideration, whereas .at lower levels, the mode of presentation 
Will normally call for most thought. 

(b) The work of many teachers, though not of all, normally involves 
the regular correction and assessment of written exercises. 

(c) Teachers whose work normally entails the preparation of apparatus 
or the maintenance of tools (in so far as such work does not fall to 
.technical non-teaching staff) require time for such work. 

(d) Text-books are not usually provided free in further education for 
part-time students and the number which any student can be asked 
to buy is limited. Even when books are bought they do not necessarily 
cover all parts of the course or emphasise, with suitable examples, all 
aspects of the work which the teacher may find it necessary to stress. For 
this reason the custom is widespread for teachers to prepare for their 
students notes involving explanations and examples. Nor is this entirely 
a once-for-all task; with frequent changes in the content of examinations 
and with students of different background and different degrees of previous 
knowledge, the need to revise and re-write these teaching notes not 
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infrequently arises. Even assuming, as we do, that the mechanical task of 
typing and duplicating these notes will fall to the office, the preparation 
of notes by the teacher is quite a heavy task. 

(e) Other essential duties which often fall to the teachers are the main- 
tenance of examination records, the compilation of statistics, stock-taking 
and stock-ordering — in so far as these last are not overtaken by non- 
teaching staff. We have stated in paragraph 17(f) that some of these 
duties may occupy continuous periods (e.g. at the end of the academic 
year); we consider, however, that they are likely also to occupy an 
occasional hour in the week. 

(f) It is also part of the teachers’ duties, particularly of those in posts 
of special responsibility, to maintain contact with industry to ensure that 
the college is fully cognisant of changes in industrial processes and 
practices, that firms are kept fully aware of what the college has to offer, 
and that arrangements are made for the students’ attendance at college 
or for external examinations; equally, linkages require to be made and 
maintained with the schools so that a student’s transition from school to 
college (in such matters, for example, as curriculum) can be made as easy 
and as helpful as possible. 

33. For the reasons given in the last paragraph, it is obvious that teachers, 
particularly those in positions of special responsibility, cannot be expected 
to teach during the whole of their working week. We define as class-contact 
hours those hours during which the teacher teaches or otherwise has, in 
a non-administrative capacity, direct contact with students or direct super- 
vision of their curricular activities. After very careful consideration, involv- 
ing statistical enquiries and discussion with our witnesses, we recommend 
as a guiding principle (but not as an inflexible rule) that class-contact hours 
for all teachers engaged in teaching should number on the average 16-18 
a week for Grade I work (i.e. work at higher — normally post-school— levels); 
21-23 a week for Grade II work (i.e. work at intermediate levels); 24-26 
a week for Grade III work (i.e. work at lower levels yet not appropriate 
solely for operative workers); and 27-29 a week for Grade IV work — a grade 
of work whose introduction we recommend later (in paragraph 64) and which 
is concerned wholly with the manual skills normally associated with the 
work of operatives. We have examined how these rules would work out in 
practice and from our analysis are encouraged to believe that they are 
satisfactory, subject to what is said in the next paragraph. The figures just 
quoted form the basis of the general plan which we put forward in the next 
Chapter. 

34. (a) It wilt be seen later that we recommend an increase in the number 
of posts of special responsibility in further education, so that some 25-35 
per cent, of the teachers in this field will occupy such posts. If these teachers 
are to be given a special measure of relief from teaching in order to 
exercise their responsibilities, it follows that compensation must be achieved 
through increasing the teaching-load on other teachers. To illustrate the 
point arithmetically, if three teachers in ten are to occupy posts of special 
responsibility then for every seven hours by which the total teaching-load 
of these three teachers is reduced, the other seven teachers will require 
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to carry these seven hours as an additional load, which averages one 
hour a week each. 

(b) There is, however, a factor which operates in the other direction. 
The staff complement of a college must necessarily be calculated in order 
to enable it to cope with its peak teaching-load. But there are periods 
of the year when the college and its staff may not be at full stretch, for 
example, because courses begin and end at different times within . the 
academic year. The diminution of class-contact hours in the slacker periods 
provides some compensation for very full load conditions in the busiest 
seasons. 

35. Lest there be misunderstanding, we wish to point out that — 

(a) The different circumstances of different colleges and the nature of 
the work which different teachers are called upon to do make it unreason- 
able to’ suggest rigid rules .regarding class-contact hours. This is one reason 
why we have chosen to quote ranges and not exact numbers for the class- 
contact hours for work of different levels; for Grade III work, for example, 
we have given the range 24-26 and not the fixed number 25. But, apart 
from what is said in paragraph 34, we think that there may be other good 
reasons why the hours for a particular teacher may fall outside (above or 
below) the appropriate range. For example, it is indisputable that some 
teachers, possibly from the nature of their subjects, are not required to 
undertake any large share of the duties listed in paragraph 32 and so their 
class-contact hours may be increased; similarly, the broad supervision 
of an experiment lasting three hours by one or two advanced students 
may hardly deserve to be credited as teaching-time at its full face-value. 
Despite the difficulty of formulating rules regarding class-contact hours, 
we are nevertheless of the opinion that the guidance we have offered will 
be helpful to a Principal in the calculation of the staff complement of his 
college and in determining reasonable time-tables for his teachers. 

(b) The figures of paragraph 33 relate to work at different levels and not 
to the teaching-loads of teachers of different grades. We do not intend, 
for example, to imply or suggest that a Grade I teacher should have his 
class-contact hours restricted to 16-18 a week if only a part of his work 
is at Grade I (level. It is perhaps useful at this stage, to introduce the 
concept of notional class-contact hours, these being the total of a teacher’s 
class-contact hours expressed in terms of Grade III work after his Grade I 
and Grade II teaching-hours have been notionally converted to Grade III 
hours. This is achieved if, in the case of any particular teacher, his actual 
Grade III teaching-hours are added to seven-sixths of his hours of Grade 
II work and to four-thirds of his hours of Grade I work. The notional 
total for any unpromoted teacher should normally be 24-26, subject to 
what is said in paragraph 34. To quote an example: if a Grade I teacher 
has 6 class-contact hours of Grade I work, 12 hours of Grade II work and 
4 hours of Grade III work (that is to say 22 hours of actual class-contact), 
his notional class-contact hours are 4/3 of 6, plus 7/6 of 12, plus 4, or 
26 in all. 

36. While all teachers require some hours free from class-contact in order 
to overtake the duties mentioned in paragraph 32, teachers in posts of ‘Special 
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responsibility require additional hours without direct class-contact in order 
to perform the duties associated with their special responsibilities, and in 
particular the Principal need not have any class-contact hours at all unless 
he should specially desire to do some teaching. The actual amount of non- 
teaching work which a promoted teacher requires to undertake because of 
his special responsibility varies very considerably according to circumstances; 
for example, in some subjects close supervision may be required, in others 
broad, supervision will suffice; the Head of a large and complex Department 
like Building, may have high academic qualifications yet feel it necessary 
to leave scrutiny of work in brick-laying or plastering to a lower officer of 
his own staff, for example, a senior teacher (at present designated senior 
assistant) in die crafts in question. Similarly the amount of teaching which 
the .promoted teacher may undertake will depend on circumstances and 
sometimes on his own choice. For example, in the complex field under his 
special care, he may be the only specialist in one particular .branch and may 
require to do all the teaching, particularly at the more advanced levels, in 
that branch; or he may consider that he should retain classes at a certain 
stage under his own care, or he may himself wish to try out a new technique, 
method or change in curriculum, .before recommending .it to his staff. To 
meet the varying circumstances, we recommend the following as a guiding 
principle. In .general, the amount of relief from class-contact should vary 
according to the status of the teacher: the Head of a large Department should 
not normally be assigned more (he may toe assigned less) than half of the 
class-contact hours appropriate to an unpromoted teacher of his 'grade; and 
a teacher in one of the lower special posts .may require, for the exercise 
of his special responsibility, only up to 3 hours a week. But to the general 
principle there may be major exceptions: a teacher occupying the lowest 
rank of special post may nevertheless have been given, as his special respon- 
sibility, duties which of necessity require a considerable amount of time free 
from class-contact. 



Paid Part-Time Service 

37. We think, in view of what is said above, that one or two observations 
may usefully be made on overtime and part-time service: 

(a) A teacher is normally most willing to meet the professional duty 
(sometimes specified in the contract of service) of 'giving reasonable help 
as required, in the interests of the college and of the students, in perform- 
ing tasks that may encroach upon his “free” time, his evenings, week-ends 
or holidays. He is normally and naturally expected, for example, to over- 
take some of the duties of a colleague absent ill, to take an interest in 
students’ extra-curricular activities, or to bear the very heavy load of 
correction that may arise at examination times. Where, however, the 
encroachment upon a holiday period is severe, there should be some com- 
pensation and we have mentioned this in paragraph 17(e) above. 

(b) We have stated definitely that teachers in further education should 
not be denied the possibility of part-time paid employment outside their 
normal contract of employment, a possibility which is open to school 
teachers; and they should have equal opportunity with others of occupying 
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posts of special responsibility in the field of part-time service, e.g. as 
heads of evening class centres which are not under the wing of, or parts of, 
combined day and evening colleges. 

(c) It is bad for a teacher and for his classes if he undertakes paid part- 
time service to an excessive degree. We consider that it is highly desirable 
for authorities to do all they can to prevent their teachers, whether in 
schools or in colleges of further education, from undertaking more than 
2 teacher-sessions of paid part-time teaching each week. We would also 
hope and expect teachers to be willing to impose this limit on themselves. 



Staff Studies and Research 

38. Some teachers may wish to improve their qualifications by taking 
teacher-training, others by studying at a more advanced level, which mighl 
in some circumstances involve preparation for a higher degree. Education 
authorities should encourage such efforts. While no hard and fast rules can 
be laid down on a matter which touches the personal interests of particular 
members of staff, we do commend the generous attitude of some authorities 
who, in suitable cases, grant, as the need may be, leave of absence with pay, 
secondment without pay, or some relief from class-contact within the week. 

39. It is possibly true, since much of the work undertaken in education 
authority further education colleges is not at a high level, that not much 
genuine research is done. But some work in some colleges is at an advanced 
level and some members of staff are highly qualified; for these reasons, some 
genuine research, either in a technical field or concerning the associated 
educational processes, may be undertaken. Such work may be useful and 
indeed we consider that more of it should be carried out, especially when 
regard is had to the very expensive apparatus with which some colleges are 
equipped. Worthwhile research would not only bring credit to the teachers 
concerned but would enhance the prestige of the whole service. We certainly 
recommend that it should be encouraged by some of the means mentioned 
at the end of the last paragraph. Some teachers have sufficiently high 
standing to be consulted on a part-time basis by outside firms. This also 
enhances the prestige of further education colleges and should be encouraged, 
to the extent of permitting teachers to retain their consultants’ fees, so long 
as their work as consultants does not interfere or conflict with their work 
in the college. 



Size of Classes 

40. The current Further Education Regulations*, presumably on the 
pattern of the Schools Code, prescribe maxima of 40 and 20 students res- 
pectively for theoretical and practical classes. We think that these rules are 
too inflexible. While we would be far front recommending general use of the 
lecture method, we see no reason why, with students of the proper level of 
ability, certain parts of certain subjects should not be covered by lectures. 
Where lectures are appropriate, the limit of 40 is too restrictive. At the 
other end of the scale we consider that, while 20 students is a reasonable 
* The Further Education (Scotland) Regulations, 1959. 
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limit for many practical classes, it is too high where workshop machinery 
is involved. While educational establishments do not require to apply the 
safety regulations of the Factory Acts, it is nevertheless wise and proper 
for similar safeguards to be applied; we therefore recommend that where 
workshop machinery is in use the limit of the class should be 12, unless the 
workshop processes involved are very elementary when 20 might be 
retained as the maximum. 



Non-Teaching Stall 

41. It is not part of the Committee’s remit to deal with the conditions 
of service for the non-teaching staffs of further education colleges. Never- 
theless, in so far as the quality and number of ancillary staff in a college 
have an important bearing on the conditions of service, including the duties, 
of teaching staff, we have felt it necessary to give some consideration to the 
provision of ancillary staffs. 

42. The non-teaching employees at a college fall into three groups — (1) 
the office staff who deal with administrative, financial, clerical, typing and 
duplicating services; (2) the technical auxiliaries; and (3) the others, e.g. 
meals officers, janitors and handymen. As this third group perform necessary 
duties in fields in which teachers are seldom called upon to help, we require 
to concern ourselves only with the first two groups. We devote a section 
below to each of these; we also include a brief reference to library and other 
work. 

43. Our statistical enquiries concerning the provision of non-teaching staff 
have covered not only all Scotland but also two of the largest authorities 
of England; we have also discussed this subject carefully with our Scottish 
and English witnesses. From our enquiries and discussions we feel justified 
in saying that — 

(a) It is quite illogical and uneconomic for teachers who are trained 
to do professional duties of a particular kind to find it necessary to do 
work, whether office or technical, which should properly be undertaken by 
persons trained along a different line; 

(b) Although some Scottish colleges have adequate non-teaching staffs 
many have not; and in some cases the deficiency is severe; 

(c) The English authorities visited make more generous provision of 
non-teaching staff than is usual in Scotland; and 

(d) The scale of office or technical staff required by a school is not 
necessarily sufficient for, or appropriate to, a college of further education. 

44. We have noted two new features which are worthy of mention; 

(a) At least one Scottish authority employed industrial consultants to 
assist them in determining the complement of office and technical staff 
required for a new college; and 

(b) Some Scottish authorities have established or are contemplating 
the establishment of governing bodies for a few of their colleges of further 
education. These bodies, including representatives of both industry and 
education, may introduce a new outlook on all college staffing questions, 
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since from the intimate knowledge they will build up they are likely 

to become aware of the full range of the problems of the colleges. 

Office Staffs 

45. The students of further education colleges attend, in general, for only 
one day a week and so the student body changes from day to day (and also 
from day to evening). The student population is therefore large and varied 
and accordingly it is a heavy task to maintain contact with all the employers 
regarding their student-employees. The students in their different courses 
prepare for a great variety of examinations conducted by different examining 
bodies; as a result there is a large volume of correspondence with these 
bodies. The collection of fees and dues (for examinations, for meals, etc.), 
the reproduction of tutorial and other sheets for the students, and the 
normal statistical work of an important educational centre are further tasks. 
From these illustrations, which are not exhaustive, and indeed from all the 
investigations and enquiries which we have pursued, it is clear that the 
office work of a college is large and some of it (e.g. correspondence with an 
important examining body) of a fairly high standard. Obviously, therefore, 
the office staff must be numerically adequate for its tasks and its head— ■ 
sometimes designated registrar or administrative officer — should be a person 
not of clerical but of administrative status. 

46. Our statistical enquiries show that the amount of office help given to 
the colleges varies considerably from college to college. This is inevitable 
since the colleges vary greatly not only in size but also in the variety of 
courses offered. Further, while in some areas the financial work of the college 
is largely undertaken in the college itself, in other areas it is undertaken to a 
considerable extent at the authority’s own office. In these variable circum- 
stances it is not easy to lay down a definite prescription for determining how 
big the office staff of a college ought to be. Such a prescription would require 
to be a complex formula taking into account such variable factors as the size 
of the college, the variety of its courses, the levels of work undertaken and 
the financial arrangements. While unwilling to suggest a complicated pre- 
scriptive formula, we feel able to say that where the office staff of a college is 
less than one person for every eight full-time teachers (part-time teachers 
being reckoned as full-time equivalents) the teaching staff are likely to require 
to do office work which ought properly to be undertaken by other staff (see 
paragraph 43(a) above). We regard this ratio of one in eight as a guiding rule 
only; we think it likely that in the more complex institutions a ratio of one 
in seven will be necessary — a ratio attained in some Scottish colleges and not 
infrequently reached or exceeded in England. It is also important that the 
staff should be not only sufficient in number but also of the appropriate 
calibre required for the work. In large colleges the office staff should prob- 
ably represent three grades — junior staff; intermediate staff; and at least 
one relatively senior administrative officer. 

Technical Staff 

47. Some of what has been said in the above paragraphs applies also to 
technical staff, for example, it is wasteful if a teacher, who ought to be 
giving his full time and energy to instruction and all that that implies, is 
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required to dissipate his efforts on tool and machine maintenance. But there 
is another consideration of considerable financial importance. Many modern 
further education colleges house equipment of great value running into tens 
or even Hundreds of thousands of pounds: it would be imprudent and un- 
economic to fail to have such equipment maintained at a high level of 
efficiency. 

48. (a) The assistance mainly required in science laboratories covers the 
following: 

(1) Stock control and storage; 

(2) Making, maintenance and repair of apparatus; 

(3) Preparation of stock chemical solutions; 

(4) Oversight of prolonged experiments (mainly biological); and 

(5) Setting-up of equipment for demonstrations and other purposes. 

(b) The assistance mainly required for engineering laboratories and for 
building and engineering workshops covers the following: 

(1) Stock control and storage; 

(2) Arrangement of workshop layouts; 

(3) Arrangements for continuity of use of equipment; 

(4) Setting-up of equipment for demonstrations and other purposes; 

(5) Warming up of machines and engines; 

(6) Making of equipment; and 

(7) Maintenance and repair of machine tools. 

(c) For building workshops a further need for assistance arises in regard 
to the supply and recovery of materials (e.g., bricks), cement mixing and 
demolition, which are normally carried through by labourers and not by 
technicians. 

(d) In other departments (e.g., hairdressing and catering), the work, 
which is concerned mainly with the maintenance of equipment, is largely 
semi-skilled in character. 

49. From our investigations we find that colleges can obtain suitable 
recruits (aged 16 or 17) for work in physical, chemical or biological 
laboratories and that with training these recruits can undertake all the 
necessary duties. But where a college requires specialised help, e.g., in nuclear 
physics or in work involving elaborate glass-blowing, it will normally be 
necessary to get such help from appropriate establishments in industry and 
elsewhere. In engineering and other technical fields, it is not normally 
possible for a college to provide adequate training for young recruits; in 
general, technical staffs in these fields must have had appropriate training 
in industry or elsewhere. 

50. The amount of technical assistance which a college requires is 
extremely difficult to prescribe. Obviously courses in general subjects or in 
the various branches of commerce need little, if any, technical help (although, 
where language laboratories have been set up or where visual aids are widely 
used, some technical assistance may be necessary), but technical assistance is 
required in almost all laboratories, machine-shops and other workshops. The 
nature and extent of this assistance depends, however, upon the nature of the 
laboratories and workshops in the college and in the level of work under- 
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taken there. While we consider that a detailed formula which would be just to 
all colleges in all their varied circumstances would be extremely difficult to 
devise, we think that the following relatively simple formula should never be 
far wrong if applied as a minimum standard: 

The number of technicians required in a college is one-fiftieth of 
the number of hours spent by the teachers m a normal week in 
giving practical instruction in laboratories or engineering work- 
shops This formula does not take into account any technicians who 
may be required on the general or commercial sides of the college, 
or any labourers, handymen or semi-skilled craftsmen necessary in, 
for example, bricklaying workshops or hairdressing rooms. 

51. We have pointed out that, in the larger colleges, the office staff should 
include at least one person of more than clerical status. Similarly, in view of 
the high responsibility of looking after and maintaining complex and expen- 
sive equipment, at least one member of the technical staff should be a person 
of some status. It is not without relevance to note that universities and 
English authorities recognise two, or more commonly three, grades ot 
technical assistant. 



Library Work 

52. The library work of a college mainly consists (1) in the general organi- 
sation of the library; (2) in advising students, particularly in the technique 
of its use; and (3) in giving tutorial instruction to groups of students time- 
tabled to go there for study. In most cases this last function will fall either 
to the teacher who is an expert in the study concerned or to a teacher who 
has special library duties assigned to him. The first function, however, should 
always, and the second should largely, be undertaken by a librarian. We 
therefore recommend that every college, except the small colleges, should 
employ at least one trained and qualified librarian; and in fixing the staff 
regard should be had to the fact that the library may function in the evenings 
as well as by day. 

Other Work 

53. Some authorities have appointed other members of non-teaching staffs, 
such as student welfare officers and youth leaders. It seems to u's that 
services touching, for example, the welfare or the vocational appointments of 
students are important and will require to be undertaken by teachers, non- 
teaching staff or by a combination of both; but teachers who give time to 
such services will require some relief from class-contact. 



CHAPTER 4 

Staffing 

54. We have examined carefully the present system by which teachers are 
classified for salary purposes and the present range of posts of special 
responsibility. We have decided to recommend changes and set out towards 
the end of this Chapter an outline of how the establishment of a college may 
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be calculated, its teachers classified and its range of posts of special responsi- 
bility determined. In the earlier part of the Chapter we examine the present 
arrangements and set out the considerations which have weighed with us in 
formulating our recommendations. 

Grouping and Grading 

55. It has already been pointed out that teachers in further education 
colleges are drawn from two main sources: from the staffs of the day schools, 
and from employment in industry and commerce. As recruitment from both 
fields is essential, it is important that the salary structure and promotion 
prospects should be attractive to persons from either source. This was a 
position which the Grainger Stewart Committee which reported in 1955 fully 
recognised, and their recommendations have formed the basis of Scottish 
practice ever since. They were aware that there were two fundamentally 
different approaches to salary determination: in one, a teacher’s salary is 
determined solely or largely by reference to his qualifications as attested by 
university degrees or other nationally recognised awards: in the other, by the 
nature of his post (particularly in regard to the level of work taught), without 
regard to his specific qualifications. The Grainger Stewart Committee recom- 
mended a fusion of the two into what was intended to be a workable and 
equitable plan designed to retain the advantages of both. They therefore 
recommended that teachers: 

(a) should be classified in three groups, I, II and III, according to their 
qualifications, the three groups corresponding broadly to honours 
graduates, ordinary graduates and non-graduates respectively; 

(b) should be classified in three grades, I, II and III, according to the 
highest level of work they were required to undertake in their post, the 
three levels corresponding roughly to university work, work at or 
approaching the standards of the Scottish Leaving Certificate (Higher 
Grade), and lower work respectively; and 

(c) should be paid on three salary scales, I, II and III, the teacher being 
given the scale appropriate to his grouping or grading, whichever was 
higher. 

It was implicit in the plan that the grouping and grading of teachers would, 
in general, correspond; in short that a teacher would be called upon to do 
work in accord with the nature and level of his qualifications. One means of 
achieving this has been through the Further Education (Scotland) Regula- 
tions, 1959, which require the Secretary of State to approve all appoint- 
ments; and to approve only on a temporary basis the appointment, in the 
absence of a better qualified teacher, of a teacher whose qualifications are 
deemed to be inadequate for the grading of the post. 

56. The system just outlined, which has been in operation for ten years, 
has worked reasonably well. Examination of the system, however, reveals the 
following points, some of them demerits which should if possible be 
corrected: 

(a) The system has not produced a strikingly close correspondence 
between grouping and grading. Examination of the statistics reveals that 
in October, 1964, 56 per cent, of the teachers in further education were 
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in posts of grades corresponding to their grouping; 25 per cent, held posts 
in grades for which their grouping did not qualify them and, in particular, 
38 per cent, of the teachers with Group III qualifications held posts in a 
> grade higher than Grade III. 

(b) From (a) it appears that the system has not provided the incentives 
that are generally held to be desirable. It might have been expected that 
there would be an incentive for teachers of high grouping to get or to be 
given work of high grading; and that there would be an incentive to 
teachers with the lower qualifications to take courses which would raise 
them to a higher level of grouping. In fact teachers of the highest grouping 
have received the maximum salary whatever work they were doing, and so 
their Principals and Heads of Departments have had no financial reasons 
to give them, and the teachers themselves have had no financial reasons to 
seek, work which matched their qualifications; and, on the other side, 
teachers with the lower levels of qualification have in so many cases 
attained higher salary levels by getting a few classes at higher levels of 
instruction that the incentive to gain higher qualifications has been 
weakened. 

(c) Perhaps the most serious fault of the system is the manner in which 
it has restricted the freedom of Principals and Heads of Departments in 
allocating their work to their staffs. These teachers in important posts of 
responsibility when allocating teachers to classes have not been free to 
consider only the educational issues involved but have had to pay heed to 
financial repercussions of importance to the teachers concerned and to the 
education authority. 

(d) The present system has certain rigidities which make upgrading 
somewhat erratic and which may prevent the upgrading of deserving 
teachers. At one extreme, we would point out that, if the circumstances of 
a college are such that there is little or no work above Grade III level, 
then the teachers, mainly of Group III, have little or no chance of upgrad- 
ing, since this depends at present solely on promotion to higher work of 
which there is virtually none in the college; at the other extreme, Group III 
teachers in a college with much Grade II work have a more-than-average 
chance of being asked to do some — even a little — higher work, which 
almost automatically entitles them to a higher salary scale. 

(e) Many teachers who have been upgraded to levels of work beyond 
these appropriate to their qualifications hold their posts on a temporary 
basis. On the present system and under such circumstances as can be fore- 
seen, many of these temporary arrangements may continue for a very long 
time. It is unsatisfactory, particularly to the teachers concerned, when 
virtually permanent arrangements are officially regarded as temporary. 

57. A survey of these difficulties raised a dilemma of some importance. 
We knew that if we were to recommend a substantial change, we would be 
creating a major disturbance of the status quo involving authorities in a 
complex system of salary conservation cases; on the other hand, if we were 
timorous of the consequences of change, we would allow anomalies to 
perpetuate themselves and to grow in number. We came to the conclusion 
that as a change was desirable it should be recommended; the consequences 
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of a change, however irksome now, would be still greater if the change were 
postponed. 



Grouping of Teachers by Qualifications 

58. It has already been mentioned that teachers are classified in three 
groups according to qualifications. We have considered whether a three-fold 
classification is correct and after full discussion of various possibilities have 
decided to recommend a four-fold grouping, the additional group being 
formed by splitting Group 111 into Groups 111 and IV. 

59. In 1955 it was recognised that some teachers would require to be 
■ employed because they possessed the necessary practical skills and experience, 

even although they did not have the background of theoretical knowledge 
which would normally be expected of a further education teacher. With 
this group of teachers in mind, it was decided that the Group III salary 
scale should provide a selected point (the bar) beyond which the teacher’s 
salary would not progress, unless he had acquired an acceptable Group III 
qualification. It is still necessary to employ teachers on the strength of their 
practical skill and industrial experience and it is possible that the Industrial 
Training Act may create a need for expanding their number. But qualifica- 
tions give some guarantee of knowledge and skill which are useful from the 
start of the teacher’s career and, therefore, it seemed to us unfair that Group 

III teachers with appropriate qualifications should have no initial advantage 
in salary over these without comparable qualifications. We therefore 
recommend that Group III teachers should be classified into, two groups, 
Group III and Group IV comprising respectively those with and those 
without appropriate qualifications; and we further recommend that Group 

IV teachers should be on a separate salary scale, less at all points than the 
scale for Group III teachers. 

60. In view of the recommendations just made we consider that the four 
groups should be as follows; 

Group l — holders of honours degrees or other approved equivalent 
qualifications; 

Group ll — holders of ordinary degrees or other approved equivalent 
qualifications; 

Group III — holders of other approved qualifications; and 

Group IV — teachers with industrial or commercial experience and with 
practical skill in the work they teach but who do not possess qualifications 
appropriate to Groups I, II or III. 

As the point is not always appreciated, we wish to make clear that the 
qualifications appropriate to a group are not precisely uniform in level; 
they represent a band of levels broadly distinguishable from the bands in 
adjacent groups. 

61. We have received some communications from individuals suggesting 
that some qualifications are not recognised in their appropriate groups. We 
do not, however, profess ourselves as competent judges of the worth of all 
kinds of qualifications in diverse fields and so we suggest that such questions 
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should be referred to experts. The Scottish Education Department have, or 
can call on, experts in all fields; they can also consult, as necessary, with 
other bodies, and therefore it seems to us that these questions might be 
referred to the Department. We express the hope that the experts concerned 
in such matters will consider not only which single qualifications but also 
which combinations of qualifications may be appropriate to the different 
groups. In saying this we do not disagree with the general policy that two 
similar qualifications of the same standard do not necessarily add up to a 
higher qualification; but a higher qualification which guarantees both a 
certain breadth and a certain depth of study and achievement may be 
matched by the sum of two lesser qualifications, one of which guarantees 
the breadth and the other the depth of the higher qualification. We are 
anxious to emphasise the importance of incentives to teachers and are 
therefore concerned that the ambitious teacher with one qualification may 
know what he must add in order to justify a claim for a higher grouping. 
Complete lists, fully revised, of the qualifications or the combinations of 
qualifications that correspond to the various groups should be published in 
each major issue of the Teachers’ Salaries (Scotland) Regulations. These 
Regulations are always published in draft, a procedure which ensures that 
any body or individual who wishes to make representations on the proposals 
of the draft has full opportunity to do so. 



Grading of Posts by Level of Work 

62. Since the Grainger Stewart Report of 1955, three grades or levels of 
work have been recognised in further education. For simplicity these may be 
roughly and broadly described by reference to thie middle grade, Grade II, 
which comprises work of a similar standard to that undertaken in the fifth 
and sixth years of a secondary school or in an Ordinary National Certificate 
course. Grade I work is more advanced than that which has been defined and 
corresponds .therefore to university work, whether or not it is in fields 
traditionally associated with the universities; and Grade III work is of a 
lower standard than that defined, corresponding to what is done in schools 
up to and including Ordinary grade work. The categories of work at present 
included in the various grades are authoritatively indicated in Schedule 4 to 
the Teachers’ Salaries (Scotland) Provisional Regulations, 1964. 

63. We have examined the present system of grading and have these 
points to make and criticisms to offer: 

(a) It is not sufficiently recognised that the work for a particular grade 
is not of uniform standard; each grade represents a band of levels broadly 
distinguishable from adjacent bands. 

(b) It is not easy to fit courses of a non-traditional or non-acaderriic 
type into a grading pattern which is largely based on academic levels. 

(c) The present system of grading is not without anomalies. We quote 
one example: Ordinary grade work in a school is undertaken wherever 
possible by a teacher who is an ordinary or honours graduate, yet such 
work is in Grade III in further education where the corresponding teacher 
(Group III) is by definition a non-graduate. 
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(d) Some courses begin with Ordinary grade work in the first year and 
go on to higher work in subsequent years. We question whether it is 
educationally sound in such cases to grade the first year differently from 
the rest. 

(e) The City and Guilds of London Institute have introduced or are 
introducing changes in their courses and examinations which create a 
need for redefining grades of work. At present, work is classified as Grade 
II which involves the teaching of any one of the main subjects of a City 
and Guilds course above the intermediate level or, in the final stage, of an 
ancillary subject, the whole or part of which is an essential part of the 
final examination of such a course. But the Institute in the re-organisation 
of their courses are now in the process of changing their nomenclature: 
the term intermediate (formerly the basis of grading) has lost its original 
general significance. The Institute are in process of classifying their courses 
in what seems to them to be a more apt manner: they use as a .basis the 
level of employment for which the student is 'preparing — whether to be 
an operative, craftsman, technician or technologist. It seems to us that this 
four-fold classification, which marks four recognisable stages of advance- 
ment, provides a valuable clue for the classification of grades. 

64. Having regard to the considerations set out in the last paragraph we 
recommend the following system of grading: 

Grade 1 — (i) courses which directly prepare the student for a qualifica- 
tion as technologist and normally require entry qualifications comparable 
to those required by a university, or by a central institution in regard to 
its honours associateship courses; or 

(ii) other work of equivalent level, e.g. some of the highest level training 
of advanced technicians. 

Grade 11 — (i) courses for persons who have already completed craft 
courses and are undertaking further theoretical and possibly practical 
training in industrial processes, to enable them to undertake duties appro- 
priate to a technician; or 

(ii) the presentation year of Ordinary grade courses; or 

(iii) other equivalent courses, for example, in agriculture or commerce. 

Grade 111 — (i) courses appropriate to skilled craftsmen, including City 

and Guilds craft courses and others of approved equivalent level; or 

(ii) pre-apprenticeship and other pre-vocational courses (save such parts 
as qualify for recognition under Grade II); or 

(iii) other equivalent courses, for example, in agriculture or commerce. 

Grade IV — All types of training courses for operatives, including intro- 
ductory courses, which are essentially practical in nature and mainly 
involve training in manual skills. 

We recommend that Schedule 4 to the Teachers’ Salaries Regulations be 
amended in the light of the broad definitions given above. 

65. While, as a general rule, we should expect the qualifications of a 
teacher (his grouping) to match broadly the grade of work which he is 
expected to undertake, we make one exception: we believe that if a teacher 
of Group III is available and has the requisite practical skill for the task in 
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hand, he should be employed in preference to a Group 1' V teacher, won for 
Grade IV work. As a corollary, we recommend that no Group , or HI 
teacher should be regarded as occupying a post of lower grade than I. 

66 The immediately preceding paragraphs have dealt with the grading 
of hWc; we now state how this should be related to the grading o posts In 
a later section of this Chapter, we outline how the establishment of a college 
should be determined and there it is clear that we envisage thd !- * e 6™ dm g 
of posts should depend upon the appropriate establishment ot the college. 
^ consider that tire arrangements which we propose will automatical y 
ensure a reasonable correspondence between the grouping of the teachers 
and the grades of work which they are called upon to undertake, but we 
do not desire to have the grading of a post too rigid y related to the work 
which the teacher requires to teach. We believe that the grading o the post 
should depend not only on the instructional work which it entails but also 
on its importance and function in its own department and in the college 
as a whole. So far as teaching-work itself is concerned, it is our aim that 
when a post has been graded, the Principal should be free to use its occupant 
as he thinks best, composing his time-tables to the best advantage of the 
students without requiring to pay heed to cross-currents of teacher-advance- 
ment or of finance. 

67. We point out that a system, whereby posts (and not teachers) are 
graded may be used to give a. measure of advancement or recognition to a 
teacher where this is specially warranted, even when there is no possibility 
of upgrading his level of work. For example, we would wish to see some 
posts upgraded even in colleges where almost all the work is at Grade III 
level the posts possibly carrying with them some special duty, perhaps in 
connection with the library or with the maintenance of workshops. 



Posts of Special Responsibility 

68 Having now dealt with some of the basic problems that relate to 
unpromoted teachers, we next turn our attention to a range of problems that 
arise in connection with posts of special responsibility. This is a subject 
on which the Grainger Stewart Report gave little detailed guidance. That 
Report assumed that there would be Principals in all colleges and Depute 
Principals in some; and that teachers in other posts of special responsibility 
would be either Heads of Departments or Senior Assistants, but gave no 
advice on the nature or number of these latter posts. In the following 
paragraphs we deal with these various posts and endeavour to show, par- 
ticularly by our system of calculating complements, how the appropriate 
number for any college may be approximately determined and how the 
education authority may exercise their discretion in utilising these posts to 
cover the various special responsibilities to the best advantage. 

Principals and Depute Principals 

69. Every college in Scotland has a Principal, but nearly half have no 
Depute Principal; and about a quarter of the Depute Principals combine 
their post with that of Head of Department. A number of our witnesses 
expressed the view that in Scotland too few Depute Principals were appointed, 
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especially when it is remembered that many colleges have teacher-sessions 
in the mornings, afternoons and evenings and that it is quite unreasonable 
to expect the Principal to attend on all of these occasions. We have examined 
this position closely and, while we consider that education authorities should 
be left with a measure of discretion to decide what is necessary in all the 
circumstances oif each college, we recommend that — 

(a) serious consideration should be given to the appointment of a 
Depute Principal who does not have duties as a Head of Department, in 
all colleges with a poinlage of more than 550-600 (on the pointage system 
recommended in paragraph 75); and 

(b) serious . consideration should be given to the appointment of a 
Depute Principal, who may also be a Head of Department, in all other 
colleges save the smallest. 

Other posts of Special Responsibility 

70. The work of schools is almost universally organised in terms of 
subject departments, so that there is, for example, a mathematics department 
with a Head of Department who supervises all the mathematics work of the 
school. While such an arrangement can hardly be described as rare in 
further education colleges, it is much more common for the work to be 
organised there in terms of vocational departments, such as building or 
engineering, each of which involves a number of quite different subjects 
such as mathematics, technical drawing and strength of .materials. The head 
of a subject department, as a specialist in the field of his special respon- 
sibility, is competent to exercise supervision over the details of his depart- 
ment, but the head of a vocational department, although often a distinguished 
specialist, may be far from being an expert in some of the branches of work 
undertaken in his department; for example, the head of a large building 
department may not toe an expert in the crafts of plastering or paper-hanging. 
In some colleges there are both heads of subject departments and heads 
of vocational departments. 

71. The picture is further complicated by the different sub-divisions which 
may occur. The engineering department may be split, for example, into the 
three divisions of mechanical, electrical and production engineering. While 
in one, possibly very large, college these may themselves 'be under the care 
of Heads of Departments, in another college these sub-divisions may be in 
charge of Senior Assistants, the only recognised rank at present intermediate 
between that of teacher and head of department. Enough has been said to 
show that there is no uniform pattern; nevertheless, whatever the variations, 
it is in general true that the term Head of Department is reserved for higher 
posts and Senior Assistant for lower posts. 

72. In our examination of the matter we have observed that in many 
colleges there are (or should be) other positions of special responsibility, 
same of which may not be closely related to branches and .sub-branches of 
subjects or indeed to curricular activities at all. The lady adviser who gives 
advice to girls on personal and social problems has a position of importance, 
yet her special task is not related specifically to' the curricular work of the 
college. A college may have an annexe at some considerable distance from 
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might be a need ,to create one or more subordinate posts of special respon- 
sibility for full-time teachers in order that they may give supemsoiy help 




education authority may see a need to recognise. 

73. We have ascertained that in 1964 between 20 and 21 per cent, of the 
teachers in further education colleges occupied posts of special responsibility. 
We are strongly of opinion that this percentage is not sufficiently high— 

(a) to accommodate all the posts (e.g. as lady adviser) which are 
desirable; or 

(b) to make the career prospects attractive enough for a teacher in 
further education. 

We are further strengthened in our view when we find that in 1964 the 
percentage of posts of special responsibility in primary schools was over 22 
and in secondary schools was 39; and that over the combined primary and 
secondary field it was between 30 and 31. For the reasons just given we 
recommend that the percentage in further education colleges as a whole 
should be between 30 and 33. Again, however, we must emphasise that 
a simple rule will not fit all colleges and so we widen our limits and we 
accordingly recommend that, while in each college the number of promoted 
posts should never be less than one-quarter, they should normally approach 
one-third, and rarely exceed three-eighths of all posts. 

74. (a) We next considered the names that should be given to the 
various posts and came to the conclusion that a variety of names might 
lead to confusion and should be avoided, and so we recommend that all 
teachers in posts of special responsibility should belong to one or other of 
two ranks and be known' officially as Heads of Departments or Senior 
Teachers. We recommend that the title senior assistant be abolished. In 
order to give the necessary flexibility and in order to accommodate at 
appropriate level all the posts that may be desirable, wa recommend that 
each of these ranks should he divided into four classes, thus the complete 
hierarchy of posts of special responsibility under the Principal (and Depute 
Principal, where there is one) would be — 

Head of Department, Class A; 

Head of Department, Class B; 

Head of Department, Class C; 

Head of Department, Class D; 

Senior Teacher, Class A; 

Senior Teacher, Class B; 

Senior Teacher, Class C; and 

Senior Teacher, Class D. 

We have used the term class in preference to group or grade, since these 
terms are used with other meanings in further education, 
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(b) We believe that the .Senior Teacher, Class A, who may be the head 
of a major sub-division of a large department, should be of roughly equal 
rank and status to the Head of Department, Class D, who may be in charge 
of a small department. We therefore recommend that the two ranks just 
described should be regarded as equal. 

(c) Although we have specified eight classes in the complete hierarchy, 
there is no reason why all. these should be represented in one college. In 
the illustrative example in Appendix IV, only six classes are represented. 

(d) The education authority, taking into full account the advice of the 
Principal, should determine the rank and class of each post of special 
responsibility in the college. It is partly on these that the teacher’s salary 
will depend. While the authority should have a measure of freedom in 
deciding the ranks and classes of 'the various posts, we recommend guiding 
principles in a later paragraph to ensure that their freedom may be exercised 
only within defined limits. 

(e) In determining the rank and class of a post of special responsibility, 
the authority should bear in mind the level, prestige, volume and importance 
of the work involved. Teachers, such as lady advisers, whose special res- 
ponsibilities are not necessarily connected with the curricular activities of 
the college, should nevertheless be given a post of one of the eight classes 
under discussion, the choice depending upon an appraisal of the general 
factors just mentioned. 

(f) We see no reason why the Heads of Departments in one college should 
'be of equal class, if the extent of their responsibilities differs widely; nor 
should a teacher’s class (and salary) depend on the size of his college but 
on the size and extent of his own special responsibility. Only the heads of 
major departments (usually in large colleges) occupy posts likely to warrant 
the ranking of Class A. 



Pointages: Staff Complements 

POINTAGE OF A COLLEGE 

75. In the plan for determining staff complements which we are now 
beginning to describe, it is necessary first to describe how the pointage of a 
college is found. While the actual pointage of a college may be calculated 
precisely at any date, .perhaps the most important calculation is concerned 
with the estimated pointage for a week in the ensuing session when the 
college is likely to be under peak load. This is the load which determines 
staffing. When the total estimated 'numbers of hours of Grade I, Grade II 
and Grade III (including Grade IV) work respectively for that week are 
notionally divided out amongst appropriate teachers so that each teacher 
is assumed to be working the number of class-contact hours appropriate to 
the grade of work, the notional mumbers of teachers of Grades I, II and III 
respectively are found. If the pointage of. a Grade I teacher is taken as 10, 
of a Grade II teacher as 8, and of a Grade III teacher as 7, the total 
pointage of the teachers may then be calculated. When this is rounded up 
to the next multiple of 5, the figure is taken as the pointage of 'the college. 
A specimen calculation is shown in detail in the first section of Appendix IV, 
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76. It will be observed from the nature of the calculation that the pointage 
of a college takes into account both the number of hours of instruction 
given there in the specified week and the amount of that work which occurs 
at different levels. Although the pointages obtained under the proposed 
system thus depend upon both the volume and level of work of the colleges 
as do the pointages (index figures) calculated under the present system, the 
two systems of calculation do not lead to the same numerical results. The 
following table shows the colleges divided into eight categories according to 
their pointage on the proposed scale; it shows also their pointage (index 
figures) on the scale at present in use. 



Category 


Pointage on 


Approximate pointage 
(index figure) on 


of college 


proposed system 


existing system 


1 


1,000 and over 


over 400,000 


2 


850-999 


340,001-400,000 


3 


700-849 


280,001-340,000 


4 


550-699 


220,001-280,000 


5 


400-549 


160,001-220,000 


6 


250-399 


100,001-160,000 


7 


100-249 


40,001-100,000 


8 


less than 100 


40,000 or less 



The college in the illustrative example in Appendix IV is in Category 5. 



The Calculation of Total Full-time Staff 

77. (a) The calculation is illustrated fully in the second section of 
Appendix IV, but it is broadly described here. An estimate has first to be 
made of the numbers of hours of instruction at each level of work which 
will be undertaken by full-time staff. The numbers of hours of Grade I, of 
Grade II and of mixed Grade III and IV work respectively are divided 
by 17, 22 and 26 these being the appropriate class-contact hours for the 
different grades (See Appendix IV). The quotients give the number of 
teachers required for the various levels of work, on the assumption th'at each 
teacher is fully engaged on the level of work appropriate to him. Most 
teachers at the highest level, however, take some classes at lower levels 
and so give only a portion of their time to Grade I work; and so also, 
mutatis mutandis , for Group II teachers. 

(b) For the reason just given, more teachers are required to undertake 
some Grade I work than would be the case if all the teachers concerned gave 
all their class-contact hours to such work. In short, since teachers are 
engaged on work at two or more levels (which we can call overlap), correc- 
tion must be made to the calculation described above. We recommend a 
correction of one-third which means that the number of Grade I posts is 
not the number reached as described above, but that number increased 
by one-third of the number of Grade II posts, as calculated above. Thus 
provision is made for one-third of the Grade II work to be overtaken by 
teachers in Grade I posts and to 'this extent the number of teachers required 
for Grade II work must be adjusted. Similar adjustments for overlap must 
be made involving Grade III work. 
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(c) We required lo consider whether the correction for overlap should be 
made by the one-third rule just mentioned or by a rule using another fraction 
—one-tenth; one-sixth; one-quarter; or one-half. Not until some years of 
experience are past will it be possible to say that our choice of one-third is 
correct; we have, however, worked out the effects of our formula on a 
number of colleges of different kinds and are encouraged to think that it 
will lead to reasonable working conditions. 

Determination of Posts of Special Responsibility 

78. We consider that the pointage corresponding to each post of special 
responsibility should be as follows: 

Head of Department, Class A — 50 points; 

Head of Department, Class B — 45 points; 

Head of Department, Class C — 40 points; 

Head of Department, Class D — 35 points; 

Senior Teacher, Class A — 35 points; 

Senior Teacher, Class B — 30 points; 

Senior Teacher, Class C — 25 points; and 

Sesior Teacher, Class D — 20 points. 

The question facing the Principal and his authority is to determine a set 
of posts for the college, the total of whose pointage is equal to the pointage 
of the college as determined earlier. Clearly there are several .patterns of 
posts which would satisfy the arithmetical requirements, tout the Principal 
will no doubt choose the pattern best suited to the arrangements he would 
desire for his college. He must work, however, within limits: the total 
number of posts of responsibility, including his own, must be not less than 
one-quarter of the total number of posts in the .college, should normally be 
about one-third, and should rarely exceed three-eighths. These conditions, 
together with the condition regarding pointage, make it difficult for the 
Principal and the authority to take an extreme line in any direction. 

79. We wish to emphasise, as is pointed out in the Appendix, that we 
put forward .the above plan as a guiding principle. We are convinced that 
conditions in further education are so diverse that the staffing of colleges 
should not be rigidly governed by arithmetical rules. We suggest therefore 
that the results obtained by calculation should be subject to adjustment to 
meet the precise needs of a 'particular college. 

80. When the derisions on complement, applying both to total staff and to 
posts of special responsibility, are finally taken, it is necessary to grade all 
posts (save that of Principal), including those of special responsibility. The 
grading of a post of special responsibility should have regard to (but need 
not be dictated .entirely by) the highest 'level of teaching work undertaken 
either by the teacher .himself or by the teachers within his sphere of special 
responsibility. From the illustrative example in Appendix IV it will be 
clear that teachers in posts of ispecial responsibility cannot .all b,e placed 
in Grade I. Further, there is some advantage in filling some of the posts 
of high grading with teachers who are not in posts of special responsibility, 
since appointment to a post of special responsibility and upgrading without 
such an appointment are both forms of advancement which may be usefully 
employed. 
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Procedure for Grading of Posts 

81. It is an. essential feature of our recommendations that, in view of the 
wide variation in circumstances of colleges and departments, many matters 
will in future be decided in the light of the requirements of the college. The 
final decision must rest with the education authorities which are responsible 
under statute for the provision of further education and for the appointment 
of staff, but we are sure that they would welcome guidance on the manner 
in which these functions are to be carried out. 

82 We would emphasise firsdy the important role which should be played 
in this context by the Principal of the college. He has the knowledge of 
students, staff, accommodation and courses to enable him to advise the 
education authority on what staffing arrangements will be appropriate to 
meet the needs of his college. He will no douht rely to a large extent on the 
advice of his senior staff and on the guidance of the Board of Management 
(if any) for the college, but he should be given every possible support in 
carrying out this heavy responsibility. We accordingly recommend that the 
initial consideration of staffing requirements should normally devolve on the 
Principal of the oollege, and that both authorities and boards of management 
should have the fullest possible regard to bis views. 

83. At a time when the further education service is developing rapidly, it 
will generally be necessary for Principals of colleges to consider what their 
staffing requirements will be in the following session, and to put forward 
recommendations accordingly. This re-assessment will normally best be made 
by making a detailed calculation of the existing staffing situation in the 
college, together with an allowance in respect of additional teaching com- 
mitments expected to arise in the following session. The assessment which 
thus had to be made in order to determine whether any additional appoint- 
ments are required will also serve as a means of re-assessing the grading of 
posts already in existence. While it will clearly not be desirable to re-grade 
posts at frequent intervals, we consider that the grading of each post should 
normally be reviewed by the authority on the advice of the Principal (and 
the Board of Management), at intervals of not less than three years. It is 
not our intention, however, that re-grading should involve the demotion of 
any teacher. If a post is found to be too highly graded no alteration 
should be made until staff changes make re-grading possible without hardship 
to an individual teacher. 

Main Advantages of the Proposal 

84. The main advantages of our proposal are: 

(a) The system of grouping teachers according to their qualifications 
does no violence to existing practice but suggests some improvements. 

(,b) The system of grading work, while resembling the present system, 
is less based on academic criteria which are only partially relevant to 
further education and gives an important place to vocational criteria. 

(c) The system of grading posts, though closely linked to the grading 
of work, gives more flexibility than the present system and permits the 
upgrading of a teacher, as a form of advancement, even where change in 
the level of work is not involved. 
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(d) Freed from the need to consider financial repercussions, the Prin- 
cipal will be able to use his staff in the best educational interests of his 
students. 

(e) Principals and authorities will be provided with an objective means 
of calculating staff complements. 

(f) The system of determining the number of posts of special respon- 
sibility ensures that these are of reasonable number not only to serve the 
needs otf the college but to give suitable career prospects to teachers. 

(g) The system of determining the character of posts of special respon- 
sibility ensures a wide measure of flexibility, but also imposes limits to 
prevent extreme deviations in any direction. 

(h) The system requires only one — relatively simple — calculation of 
pointage for each college. 

(i) Our proposed system could, if necessary, be modified in future 
without any change in fundamental principle; for example, any of the 
following could be changed: the number of class-contact hours a week; 
the one-third fraction for overlap; the points for particular posts of special 
responsibility; the points values for teachers doing different levels of work. 



CHAPTER 5 

Salary Structure 

85. Although it is not our function or purpose to determine salary scales, 
a responsibility which falls to the Secretary of State after having had regard 
to any recommendations made to him by the Scottish Joint Council for 
Teachers’ Salaries, we have made a number of statements and recommenda- 
tions in earlier chapters which impinge on the subject of salaries. In this 
Chapter we gather together our recommendations and suggestions on salaries 
and add some further points which did not seem to belong logically to our 
earlier chapters. 

Basic Elements of Salary 

86. We recommend that every teacher employed whole-time in a further 
education college, except the Principal and Depute Principal should have a 
basic element of salary. This element, which will increase with length of 
service up to a certain maximum, should depend in part on the teacher’s 
qualifications (his group) and in part on the grade of his post. This is a 
departure from present practice when a teacher is paid according either to 
his group or to his grade, whichever is higher. Our recommendation that 
teachers’ qualifications should be taken into account in every case is in line 
with what happens in the school field; the recommendation that the grade of 
post should also be taken into account in every case is, of course, almost 
without parallel in the school field. 

87. We illustrate below bow the system of salaries which we recommend 
could be devised and described: 

(a) Four salary scales, which for the purpose of this illustration we call 

Scales A, C, E and G, would first be fixed. These would serve respectively 
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for teachers in Group I in Grade 1 posts; for teachers in Group 11 in 
Grade IX posts; for teachers in Group III in Grade III posts; and for 
teachers in Group IV in Grade IV posts. These scales would each be of the 
level and of the length agreed to be appropriate. Three additional scales, 
which we call Scales B, D and F, would then be devised for teachers whose 
grouping did not match the grading of their posts; Scale B would be inter- 
mediate between Scales A and C; Scale D intermediate between scales 
C and E; and Scale F intermediate between Scales E and G. The seven 
scales, A to G, would be set out in a table of scales. 

(b) Another table, illustrated immediately below, would serve to show 
for which scale a teacher was eligible, in accordance with his grouping and 
with the grading of his post. 

Grade 



Group 

(According to the 
teacher’s qualifications) 



(According to the grading of the 
teacher’s post) 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


A 


B 


C 


C 


11 


B 


C 


D 


D 


III 


C 


D 


E 


E 


IV 


D 


E 


F 


G 



In this table, the salary scale appropriate to a teacher is denoted by the 
letter in the same row as his group and in the same column as the grade of 
his post. It will be noted that a Group II teacher in a Grade III post is on 
the same scale as a Group III teacher in a Grade II post. It is as a result of 
this kind of correspondence that the table is largely symmetrical about its 
AG axis; departures from symmetry appear, however, in the last column 
because of the recommendation, in paragraph 65, that Group I, II or III 
teachers occupying what are really Grade IV posts should be looked upon 
as occupying Grade III posts. 

88. Two points call for comment: 

(a) At present a distinction is made between teachers with First and 
Second Class Honours on the one hand and those with Third Class 
Honours on the other. If it should be the wish of the Scottish Joint Council 
and the Secretary of State to continue this distinction, then the pattern we 
have indicated above could easily be adjusted to maintain it. 

(b) At present, different scales are of different length, i.e. they stretch 
over differing periods of years. On the plan illustrated above, the scales 
could either be of the same length or, as with the existing scales, of 
different length: the system works either way. We make no recommenda- 
tion. 

89. In fixing basic scales, due consideration should be given to the working 
conditions in further education colleges. When further education teachers are 
required to work on combined appointments they will be on duty for about 
33 hours a week (28 day hours and 5 evening hours) for 42 weeks in the 
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year, but when their full-time appointments are completely fulfilled by day, 
they will be on duty for 35 hours a week. On the other hand, teachers in 
school are on duty for about 30 hours a week for 40 weeks in the year. 
Moreover, the fact that teachers in further education colleges may be liable 
to serve two of their weekly teacher-sessions in the evenings merits considera- 
tion in the determination of salaries. 



Salaries for Teachers in Posts of Special Responsibility 

Principals and Depute Principals 

90. Principals and their Deputes are appointed on personal merit; they 
are selected because their qualities as a whole seem to fit them for their full 
responsibilities. For this reason we recommend that each should receive, 
according to the extent of his responsibility, a salary which should be deter- 
mined as a totality and not as the sum of parts. An arrangement of this kind 
has the advantage that when a post is advertised the precise salary can be 
stated, which is not easy when the salary is the sum of allowances for which 
the successful applicant may or may not be eligible. Further, having regard 
to the nature of their posts, we believe that Principals and Depute Principals 
should each be paid a fixed salary and not an annual payment determined 
on an incremental scale. Clearly, however, the salaries of a Principal or a 
Depute must reflect, as at present, the magnitude of the post, which in turn 
depends on the student-hours of the college and on the level of work done. 
It will have been observed from paragraph 75 that the student-hours at the 
various grades of work determine the pointage of the college and so we 
consider that the salaries of a Principal or Depute Principal should be based 
on that pointage. We have already shown how colleges may be classified 
into eight categories according to pointage, and we have fixed the eight 
categories in such a way that due recognition is given to colleges of the 
greatest size — which is not true of the present system. 

91. To put our views into more definite form, we make the following 
recommendations: 

(a) For each category of college (as defined in paragraph 76) there 
should be determined a fixed salary for the Principal, which should not 
depend upon his qualifications, length of experience or other factors. 

(b) The Principal of the lowest category of college (Category 8) should 
have a salary approximately equal to that of a Head of Department Class 
B of Group I in a Grade I post and the salaries for Principals of the 
higher categories of college should be found by adding a fixed sum for each 
higher category. 

(c) The salary of a Depute Principal (whether or not he combines this 
post with that of Head of Department) should be between 80 and 85 per 
cent, of the salary of his Principal. 

Heads of Departments and Senior Teachers 

92. The Committee carefully considered two possible methods of 
remuneration for Heads of Departments and Senior Teachers: (i) the pay- 
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ment of fixed salaries as for Principals and Depute Principals, and (ii) the 
payment of the appropriate basic element of salary together with a responsi- 
bility element depending upon the extent of the teacher’s special responsi- 
bility. While two of our number were inclined to hold strongly to the view 
that the considerations which undoubtedly apply to Principals and Depute 
Principals apply also to Heads of Departments and Senior Teachers (and 
especially to the former), we eventually decided to recommend the second 
system mentioned above, which we elaborate in the next two paragraphs. 

93. Each Head of Department and Senior Teacher should receive a basic 
element of salary determined, as with unpromoted teachers, on the basis 
of his group and of the grading of his posit. In addition we recommend 
that each should receive a responsibility element dependent on his rank 
(Head of Department or Senior Teacher) and class. We consider that the 
element for a Senior Teacher, Class D should be comparable with that 
for a Special Assistant in a school. We suggest thait the appropriate elements 
for the higher Classes might be equally spaced: thus, if to the element for 
Senior Teacher, Class D is added a sum to get the element for Senior 
Teacher, Class C, then the addition of this same sum will give the element 
for Senior Teacher, Class B, and so on up to Head of Department, Class A. 
But the elements for Senior Teacher, Class A and Head of Department, 
Class D should be the same. 

94. We draw attention to the following points, one or two of which have 
been mentioned in earlier chapters: 

(a) Each post of special responsibility of a special kind (such as lady 
adviser) is given a rank and class by the education authority in the light 
of the circumstances of the college: and paid accordingly. 

(b) The responsibility element of salary of a Head of Department or 
Senior Teacher depends not on the size of the college but on the rank and 
class to which he has been appointed by the authority after considering 
carefully the nature of the post and the full range of its responsibilities. 

(c) We would not consider it incongruous if an unpromoted teacher of 
high group in a post of high grade should have a higher total salary than 
a teacher of lower group and lower grade in a post of special respon- 
sibility. 

(d) The system which we have outlined leads to precise salaries and 
not, as at present, to ranges within which the authority may exercise their 
discretion. 



Teacher-Training Allowances 

95. At present the Teachers’ Salaries Regulations stipulate that when 
a- teacher in a further education college has a Teacher’s Certificate or has 
completed an approved course of teacher-training, he should have an addition 
to his salary of £70. We recommend that a teacher-training allowance should 
be continued on the present lines and be paid to all teachers, save Principals 
and Depute Principals, who have taken teacher-training. 
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Conservation 

96. If our recommendations are accepted, some teachers will suffer a 
loss of status or salary or both, unless they are protected by conservation. 
A.n illustration will make this clear: a teacher whose group does not corres- 
pond to the grade of his post is at present paid according to his group or 
grade, whichever is higher, whereas we have recommended that his basic 
salary should be on a scale intermediate between those appropriate to his 
group and the grade of his post. It is not our intention that any teacher 
should suffer either in status or salary by the changes which we propose 
and accordingly we make the following recommendations: 

(a) (i) When a teacher’s group does not correspond to the new grade 
of his post, the lower (either the group or the grade) should be notionally 
raised to the level of the higher, and the teacher should be paid accordingly. 

(ii) This arrangement should continue so long as the teacher is not 
promoted, but if he seeks and gets promotion his new salary should be 
determined by his actual group and the actual grade of his new post. 

(iii) As a result of conservation some colleges may require to carry for 
a period more posts of higher grading than their calculated complement 
warrants. Where this is so, the position should be allowed to right itself 
as staff changes occur. 

(b) (i) If, after an authority have placed the posts of special respon- 
sibility of a college in their appropriate ranks and classes, difficulty is 
found in deciding whether a teacher has been given lower or higher 
status than before, he should be paid, after new scales have been deter- 
mined, the higher of these responsibility elements of salary, viz., that 
appropriate to his rank and clasts as now determined, or his former res- 
ponsibility element increased by a percentage equal to the average 
percentage increase of responsibility elements under the new scales. 

(ii) If as a result of (b) (i), a college has a larger pointage arising from 
its posts of special responsibility than is warranted by the calculation of 
complement, the position should be allowed to right itself as staff changes 
occur. 

Placing on Salary Scales 

97. As recommended by the Grainger Stewart Committee, the Salaries 
Regulations provide for certain teaching and other experience to be 
recognised in placing a further education teacher on his salary scale. We see 
no need to recommend any change in these provisions. 

Teachers Employed in Remote Places 

98. We recommend that, as at present, further education teachers employed 
i,n certain islands and other remote places should receive the same increase 
in salary as school teachers employed in these places. * 

Directions 

99. At all stages of our deliberations we have been impressed by the 
complexities of further education and we have found it no easy matter 
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to suggest a staffing organisation which is flexible, in the best interests of 
the developing service and of the students, and at the same time fair and 
just to the teachers. We believe that the plan which we have put forward 
goes a long way towards meeting these objectives. We have not put forward 
the plan without the closest consideration and we have checked its operation 
in a number of colleges of different type and size. Despite all our efforts, 
however, it is always possible that some anomaly will have escaped our 
notice and show itself in practice. We suggest that in any such case the 
teacher or the authority concerned should appeal for a Direction so that 
the anomaly may be corrected. 



CHAPTER 6 

Summary of Recommendations 
100. Our main recommendations may be summarised as follows: 
Conditions of Service 

(1) The standard year for teachers in further education should be 42 
weeks, with a holiday of at least 45 full days, of which not less than 25 
should be within a continuous period (paragraph 17). 

(2) 10 teacher-sessions should be regarded as the standard weekly 
service for a full-time post. If a system of combined appointments is in 
operation (as to which no recommendation is made), not more than two 
of the ten teacher-sessions should be undertaken in the evening (paragraphs 
27-29). 

(3) In certain circumstances, a teacher should receive additional pay- 
ment for additional service (paragraphs 17, 28, 29 and 37). 

(4) The average weekly class-contact hours for teachers not in posts of 
special responsibility should generally number 16-18 for Grade I work, 
21-23 for Grade II work, 24-26 for Grade III work and 27-29 for Grade 
IV work (paragraph 33). 

(5) Education authorities should encourage the efforts of teachers to 
improve their qualifications or to undertake research (paragraphs 38-39). 

(6) Certain changes should be made in the rules governing the maximum 
size of classes (paragraph 40). 

(7) Non-teaching work should be undertaken by office, technical and 
other staff, adequate in number and quality, for whose appointment certain 
standards are suggested (paragraphs 41-53). 

Staffing 

(8) The titles <of “teacher” and “senior teacher” should replace those of 
“assistant teacher” and “senior assistant teacher” respectively (paragraphs 
13 and 74). 

(9) Teachers should be classified in four groups according to their 
qualifications (paragraphs 59-61). 
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(10) There should be four grades of post. The grading of any post 
should reflect not only the level of work undertaken but also the import- 
ance and function of the post (paragraphs 64-67). 

(11) Initial consideration of staffing requirements should normally 
devolve on the Principal of the college, to whose advice authorities and 
boards of management should have the fullest possible regard (paragraph 
82). 

(12) Serious consideration should be given to the appointment of Depute 
Principals (paragraph 69). 

(13) The number of posts of special responsibility should be at least 
one-quarter, and normally one-third, of the full-time teaching posts in each 
college (paragraph 73). 

(14) There should be four classes of post of Head of Department, and 
four of Senior Teacher (paragraph 74). 

(15) The staffing complement of a college should be calculated accord- 
ing to certain general principles, and a simple pointage system used to 
determine the number and level of posts of special responsibility (para- 
graphs 75-84). 

Salary Structure 

(16) All teachers except Principals and Depute Principals should be 
paid on one of seven basic salary scales, depending in part on the teacher’s 
qualifications and in part on the grade of his post (paragraph 87). 

(17) A Head of Department or Senior Teacher should in addition be 
paid a responsibility element which will depend on the scope of the 
teacher’s responsibility and not on the size of the college (paragraph 93). 

(18) A Principal or Depute Principal should be paid a fixed salary based 
on the pointage of the college (paragraph 91). 

(19) An additional allowance should be paid to all teachers, except 
Principals and Depute Principals, who have completed an approved course 
of teacher-training (paragraph 95). 

(20) The salaries of teachers adversely affected by the implementation 
of our recommendations should be subject to conservation (paragraph 96). 

(21) It should be open to a teacher or education authority to apply for 
a direction to correct any anomaly which may result from our recom- 
mendations (paragraph 99). 
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Appendix I 



List of organisations and individuals who submitted written 
evidence on their own initiative 

Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 

Committee on Professional Conditions in Technical Colleges, Association 
for Liberal Studies (Scottish Branch) 

Mr H. R. Bolton (on behalf of the Radio Staff, Watt Memorial College, 
Greenock) 

Mr A. D. Reid, M.A., Aberdeen 
Mr J. Rispoli, A.C.W.A., Falkirk 



Appendix II 

List of organisations who submitted written evidence in 
response to requests or questionnaires 

County Council of Essex 
Department of Education and Science 
London County Council 
North Riding County Council 



Appendix [II 

List of organisations and individuals who gave oral evidence 
supplemented by written statements 

Association of Directors of Education in Scotland 

Association of Principals of Technical Institutions (Scottish Branch) 

Educational Institute of Scotland 

Scottish Schoolmasters’ Association 

Scottish Secondary Teachers’ Association 

Sir William Alexander representing the Authorities’ Panel of the Burnham 
Technical Committee 

Mr E. L. Britton, M.A., representing the Teachers’ Panel of the Burnham 
Technical Committee 

Mr J. W. Cook, M.A., Depute Director of Education, Edinburgh 
Mr W. S. Gray, H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools, Scottish Education 
Department 
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Appendix IV 

Illustrative Calculation of College Pointage and ot Staff Complement 

Let it be supposed that the peak teaching-load of the college lor the 
ensuing session (for which the college pointage and the staff complement are 
being determined) is as follows: 

Estimated number of Grade I class-contact hours per week. . 

To be undertaken by full-time staff 

To be undertaken by part-time stall' 

Estimated number of Grade II class-contact hours per week 

To be undertaken by full-time staff 

To be undertaken by part-time staff 

Estimated number of Grade III and Grade IV class-contact hours 

per week 

To be undertaken by full-time staff 

To be undertaken by part-time stuff 



100 

85 

15 

300 

242 

58 

1,000 

750 

250 



1. Pointage of the College 



The pointage of the whole college is determined from a consideration ol 
the total hours of instruction by grade, thus: 



Total hours 

Teaching-load per teacher 
Teacher-equivalent 



Grade l 
100 
17 
5.9 



Grade 11 Grade III and IV 
300 1,000 

22 26 

13.6 38.5 



The above figures for teaching-loads (i.e. class-contact hours) are recom- 
mended, for these calculations, as fixed figures for all colleges. They are based 
on the ranges given in paragraph 33. The figures 17 and 22 are the mid-points 
of the respective ranges; the figure for Grades III and IV, however, has 
been chosen at the higher end of the Grade III range in order to make some 
allowance for Grade IV work. The figures for teacher-equivalents are 
obtained by dividing the Hours by the Teaching-loads. 

If each “ teacher- equivalent” for Grade I, Grade II and Grades 111 and IV 
represent 10, 8 and 7 points respectively, the pointage of the college is: 



5.9 x 10 or 59 
13.6 x 8 or 108.8 
38.5 x 7 or 269.5 



Total 437.3 points 

The figure at this stage should be rounded up to the next multiple of 5; in 
this case to 440, the recognised pointage of the college. 



2. Complement of all posts, by grades 

The preliminary calculation of the staff complement of full-time teachers 
(exclusive of the Principal) which is based on the amount of instruction to 
be undertaken by the teachers concerned, is as follows: 

Grade 1 Grade II Grade HI 

( including IV) 

Hours for full-time teachers 85 242 750 

Teaohing-loads 17 22 26 

Teachers required 5 11 29 
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This preliminary calculation makes no provision for necessary overlap — 
l'or example, the fact that teachers in Grade I posts cannot in general be 
given time-tables (even if that were desirable) which confine them to Grade I 
work. When provision is made for overlap (to the extent of one-third as 
described in paragraph 77) — 

the number of Grade I posts should be 5 + 1/3 (11) or 9; 

the number of Grade 11 posts should be 

the balance of 11 +1/3 (29) or 17; and 

the number of Grade III posts should be the balance of 29 or 19. 

The entire full-time staff should therefore number (by calculation) 46, the 
above 45 and the Principal. It might well happen that one or more Group IV 
teachers would require to be employed on Grade IV work, in which case the 
posts concerned would be graded as Grade IV posts and the number of 
Grade III posts would be correspondingly diminished. 

3. Complement of posts of special responsibility 

Within the complement of staff calculated above, the quota of teachers in 
posts of special responsibility has to be determined. This should be done 
according to the rule in paragraph 78, which says that, when the Principal 
is excluded, the pointage of staff (calculated from the figures of paragraph 
78) should be equal to the pointage of the college, as found in the first part 
of this Appendix. The pointage in this illustrative example is 440. A quota 
of staff giving a pointage of 440 may be arrived at in a variety of ways, but 
since this college is not very large it would probably be inappropriate in any 
build-up of the quota to regard any Head of Department as being in Class A. 
One possible quota Is: 

2 Hoads of Departments Class B — 45 points each — 90 points 

3 Heads of Departments Class C — 40 points eaoh — 120 points 

1 Senior Teacher Class A — 35 points — 35 points 

2 Senior Teachers Class B — 30 points each — 60 points 

3 Senior Teachers Class C — 25 points each — 75 points 

3 Senior Teachers Class D — 20 points each — 60 points 

Totals: 14 posts of special responsibility — 440 points 

The Principal and the 14 teachers in these posts of special responsibility 
total 15 teachers in a complete staff of 46. This proportion is admissible since 
the proposed total number of posts of special responsibility is not less than 
12 (one-quarter of 46) and not more than 17 (three-eighths of 46) (see para- 
graph 78). 

It is emphasised that a calculation in accord with this illustrative example 
should yield only a tentative result, since centres are too individual in their 
requirements to be staffed, with certainty of suitability, in accordance with a 
general formula. The results that are based on arithmetic must therefore be 
pondered and if necessary altered to suit the specific circumstances of the 
college; but it is suggested that the calculation should provide a useful guid- 
ing line to the Principal and to the education authority concerned. 

It will be observed from the above calculation that the number of Grade I 
posts in the college is 9 and that the number of teachers in posts of special 
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responsibility (excluding the Principal) is 14. It is thus clear that not every 
teacher in such a post can occupy a Grade I post and, m our view it is not 
necessary (and sometimes not desirable) that every Grade I post should be 
occupied by a teacher in a post of special responsibility. 




Printed in Scotland for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
by Highland Printers Ltd., Inverness — Wt. 70710 K16 
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